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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL REPRINTS 

















HOUSE BEAUTIFUL which are now out of print, that 





W* receive sO many requests for back numbers of THE 


desire special information on some question of house building or 
maintenance, contained in articles we have published in the past. 








For this reason, we have decided to publish, from time to time, what will be known as 


Selected Reprints from 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


These will be handsomely illustrated pamphlets (9{"x 123"), containing reprints of 
some of the more important HOUSE BEAUTIFUL aarticles on various aspects 


of the house building problem. 








The first of these bears the title 


Of What Shall I Build My House P 


and discusses the general subject of materials, the selection and use of which are 
illustrated by articles on The Suburban House, A Summer Home, The Wooden House, 
A Characteristic House, A Cottage in the City, The Stucco House, A Lakeside House, 
The Brick House, efc., presenting with each many beautiful pictures. 










It is our intention thus to preserve in permanent form the best work from THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, so classified as to make each volume a compendium on one of 
the many problems which confront the prospective builder. If you contemplate the 
erection of a home, either elaborate or modest, an enormous amount of valuable 


informatiop will be found in “‘Of What Shall I Build My House?” 











THE FIRST OF THESE REPRINTS IS NOW READY FOR DISTRI- 
BUTION, AND WILL BE SENT, CHARGES PREPAID, TO ANY 
ADDRESS IN THE UNITED STATES ON RECEIPT OF FIFTY CENTS 

















to our regret, we are repeatedly compelled to disappoint readers who 
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Will there be a Victrola 
in your home this Christmas? 


Think of the delight of having Caruso, Destinn, Farrar, Gadski, Gluck, 
Hempel, Homer, McCormack, Melba, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, 
Tetrazzini, and a host of other great artists sing for you! 

Think of having Elman, Kreisler, Paderewski, Powell, Zimbalist and 
other famous instrumentalists play for you; of hearing Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s 
Band, Conway’s Band, Vessella’s Band, Victor Herbert’s Orchestra, and 
other celebrated musical organizations; of enjoying the inimitable witticisms 
of Harry Lauder, Nora Bayes, Raymond Hitchcock, Mizzi Hajos and other 
leading entertainers. 

Who wouldn’t be glad to get a Victrola for Christmas! The only instru- 
ment that brings to you the best music of all the world superbly interpreted 
by the world’s greatest artists. 

Christmas day and every day, let the Victrola inspire and entertain you! 

Christmas isn’t too far off to see about your Victrola today. Any 


Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate the various styles of the Victor 
and Victrola and play any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Victrola XVI, $200 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 


Camden, N. des U. S. A. Mahogany or oak 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, 
Canadian Distributors Other styles of 
New Victor Records demonstrated at the Victor and Victrola 
all dealers on the 28th of each month $10 to $400 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous trademark, “His Master’s 
Voice.” It is on every Victrola and every Victor Record. It is the identifying label 
on all genuine Victrolas and Victor Records. 


Victrola 








Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and sat- 

isfactorily played only with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus 

on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot be safely played on 
machines with jeweled or other reproducing points. 
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ALOWAY 
POTTERY? 


Gives the essential touch 
to the garden and home. 
Send for catalogue of Ar- 
tistic Flower Pots and 
Jars, Vases, Bird Fonts, 
Sun-dials, Benches and 
other Beautiful Pieces, 








TERRA COTTA CO. 
3220 WALNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 














NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUES 
For Sale—Sheraton Extension Banquet Table, Flemish Chair, 
Heppelwhite Card Tables, Wing Chair, and many interesting 
specimens of Antique Furniture. 
L. P. GOULDING - - 


South Sudbury, Mass. 








Comfort, convenience, economy 
and safety in the heating of the 


home are hsagsed ob‘ained with 


” 
Fei INN EAP OCIS 
HEAT REGULATOR 
Proven satisfactory in thousands of homes for over 
30 years. Used with any heating plant, old or new. 
Y our hardware or baggy J man sells the 
*‘Minneapolis.’’ Write for booklet 
MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGU LATOR co. 


2745 Fourth Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 








CHOICE ANTIQUES 


Heppelwhite Sideboard, Pink Luster Tea Set, fine old woven Coverlets, hooked 
and braided Rugs, claw foot Sofa, curled maple Highboy, serpentine Desk, 
Chest on Chest, Mason’s Iron-stone Plates in cheice patterns. Many unusual 
pisces in all lines. Send-for list and photographs. 

Mrs. Charlotte E. Page, 96 Atwater Ter., Springfield, Mass. 


BIRD HOMES 
For XMAS GIFTS 


Add beauty to your lawn or garden. 
Provide a home for the birds. A prac- 
tical, appropriate Xmas gift. 


Knock Down Houses — 
Ready-Built Houses 


We will send any of our artistic bird 
houses to address you may send us. 
‘We enclose your Xmas greeting. 
Free — Illustrated Book of Bird 
Homes and Lawn Accessories. 


CHICAGO BIRDHOUSE CO. 


Successors to 
E. E. EDMANSON & CO. 
EY} 622-8 S. Norton St., Chicago, III. 











OLD HOME SPUN LINENS. 
Unusual things in STIEGEL GLASS, GRANDFATHER'S 
CLOCKS, CORNER CUPBOARDS, CARD TABLES, 


and OTHER ANTIQUES. 
M. A. Loose Richland Pennsylvania 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 3 Park Street, BOSTON 


Enclosed find stamped and addressed envelope: please 
advise me where I can buy the following articles: 








NUMBER.............. NUMBER....__.____... NUMBER ............- 
NUMBER.............. NUMBER.............. NUMBER......__...... 
NN seas ea cles as oc cemepwemse rence con tenacyabanecaseabenibaetupensoecs 
ON sis pce ene xh ore dpa eae ab ee ot nega ates 

|_| NERS Beceteseie Were eel ae tee troopers | Seen ae 


To designate each article use number given at end of each paragraph. 
READER’S SERVICE does not execute orders to buy articles mentioned in 
these columns; please do not send money or stamps for such purpose. 





We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers by ad- 
vising them what to buy, where to buy, and how much to 
pay. A STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FoR REPLY 
Must Accompany ALL Inquiries. ADDRESS READER’S 
Service, Ustne Coupon Printep BELow. 

For particulars and special advertising rates for this De- 
partment, address—ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE HovusE 
BEAvtTIFUL, 3 Park St., Boston. 


A WROUGHT iron library candlestick, 
a copy of an Elizabethan form. It is 21’ 


.long, and has a hook at the top by which it 


may hang from a shelf or ledge. It balances 
when it hangs. The candle holder at the 
bottom spreads out into a cup and holds a 
candle 5” tall which is a perfect reproduction 
of a pine cone, stained brown, with sprays 
of green foliage at the base. The candlestick 
with the candle is $3.50. The candles alone 
make attractive gifts, two boxed are $1.00. [42] 


HATANUT” is a strange, tropical bird 
made from a spool of thread, a thimble, 

a doll’s clothespin and six pins. He costs 50c. 
and would make a quaint little Christmas 
remembrance. [43] 
CHIPPENDALE armchair from Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, a Pembroke table, and a 
pair of old Sheffield candlesticks from the 
West Indies are offered by one of our readers. 
weer” 3 [44] 

OODEN table lamps wired for electricity, 
with Chinese decorations in gold and soft 
colors on a black background, come complete 
with a parchment shade decorated with Chi- 
nese scenes for $8.75. [45] 


A JAPANESE Christmas tree, stands 7” 

high in its small black lacquered flower 
pot. The base is really a box which may hold 
candies, or an offering of money. The tree 
holds tiny gifts suspended among its branches, 
and underneath a Japanese figure stands on 
the earth. $1.00. [46] 


PRACTICAL “combination Kitchen Set” 
comes boxed for $1.75. There are six 
articles of good steel: a cleaner, 2 meat knives, 
a long kitchen fork with wooden handle, a 
spatula, and a vegetable knife. [47] 


VEGETABLE mincer is a pair of small 
sharp wheels: set on a long handle. By 
running the wheels rapidly over parsley or 
sliced vegetables laid on a board they may be 
quickly minced to perfection. 35¢c. [48] 


INIATURE rice baskets decorated with 

Chinese coins and beads, and having 
Chinese bracelet handles, may be purchased 
empty at $1.00, or filled with lychee nuts at 
$1.25. In either case, the basket will be 
sent in a box, tied with ribbon, and orna- 
mented with a spray of artificial holly. [49] 
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| 5th Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., New York 





Beautiful Handkerchiefs 


_ for Christmas! 
Reg. Trade-Mark 


> Sgpbtepebete L Handkerchiefs are always 
an appropriate gift, always welcome, 
always used! 
MADEIRA HANDKERCHIEFS—the sheer, dainty 
kind with the exquisitely hand-embroidered eyelets and 
scalloped edges 50c to $2.00 each. 
SWISS HANDKERCHIEFS—all kinds of hand-em- 
broidery, initials, ornaments, etc., 65c to $25.00 each. 
IRISH HANDKERCHIEFS—the endless _ practical 
and plain kinds for men, women and children, the 
machine laces and embroideries and much fine hand 
work as well, 25c, 40c and 50c each. 


COLORED BORDERS—A large variety of handker- 
chiefs with colored borders and dainty embroidery 
effects, 25c, 50c each and up. 


Send for new catalogue“ Housekeeping Linens’’ 
| Orders by Mail Given Special Attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 








— 











Let Us Show You 


the ‘“‘homey”’ charm of casements— 


and the splendid convenience 
and comforts of casements 
C-H equipped. 
This booklet is unique 
— you'll like it. 

Write for it today. 






Dept. A 
THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 


3 S.CLINTON STREET - - ~- CHICAGO, ILL. 











Fire Place 
Fixtures 


Throat Dampers 


Brass Andirons No. 408 
Spark Screens 
Fenders; Andirons 
Fire Tools 
Wood Holders 
Coal Hods. 
BEAUTIFUL ANDIRONS unctstsct designe sory top 
hundreds of designs, very low prices 
WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO YOUR TOWN 
It is better to buy our brand new, unsoiled articles for the 
hearth, modern designs, excellent material, than try to select from 
necessarily limited assortments, if any, found in local stores. 


Every transaction guaranteed satisfactory. 
Ask Dun, Bradstreet, or Your Bank 


SUNDERLAND BROS. C0., 351Se.17ehSt..OQmaha, Neb. 




















Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Nota pees it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integra rt of the wail, 
preventing discoloration and staining 

Made in several desirable one. Write for Color 
Card and information—free. 

The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 

133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


, 


Waterproofings—Dampproofings— T« l Paints 
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A CHARMING gift for an invalid is a cup 
on a server 8” long with a depression 
which holds the cup safely, and space for 
sandwiches or toast. In Chinese Gold Me- 
dallion the two cost $2.00. A teapot of the 
4 same ware may be added, standing 4” tall, 
and having twisted handles and the typical 
NJ gold knot on top. [50] 
A STERLING silver tea-ball and glass 
drip-bowl with a sterling rim is an attract- 
ive gift. The tea-ball is a reproduction of a 
Colonial teapot, perforated, and hanging by a 

Oe ate ee silver chain with a ring on the end. Com- 
‘eiieiremanmmitia™atnmt ||) plete with the drp-bowl i f $430. The 
gifts to your relatives. pot in Medallion ware is $1.75. [51] 


At art stores, or send 25 cents (stamps) for illustrated Cat- 
alogue (practically a Handbook of American Art), and make 







eDitedici Prints 


ters—"The finest ¢* 
all reproductions m 
color . . . Their per- 
fection little short of 
amazing.” —says The 
London Times. They 
have the highest dis- 
tinction 


FOR GIFTS 


and for decoration ir 
one’s own home. 

This spirited and beau- 
tiful picture, Diana of the 
Uplands, by Furse, in the 
colors cf the original, 
23x 18,# 2.00. General 
Tange 01 prices $2.50 to 
$20.00. Also Medici Miniatures at 25 and 50 cents. Careful 
attention to appropriate framing. 

Orders for Copley Prints and Medici Prints may be sent 
to either Company. 

At art stores, or send 25 cents (stamps) for Illustrated Cat- 
alogue (a work of art itself) and select prints to be sent to 
you prepaid on approval. 


He Capleu Prints 


Masterpieces of 
American Art, repro- 
duced in rich Sepia 
tone, some in color. 
For 21 years a hall- 
mark of good taste in 
pictures. Unsur- 
passed 


FOR GIFTS 


and for framing for one’s 
own home. 


This breezy and charm- 
ing picture, The Magic Pipe, 
by Eva Roos, 6 x 9, $1.50; 
81-2 x 13, $3.00; 13 x 191-2, 




































































































selections to be sent to you prepaid on approval. = rs bess 
i Above picture copyright by SMALL cedar tubs Ww ith brass hoops and Published by the new American Branch of 
CURTIS & CAMERON, 170 Harcourt Street, BOSTON handles, such as our grandmothers washed | |f3 THE MEDICI SOCIETY, 170 Harcourt Street, BOSTON 
Salesroom: Pierce Building, opp. Public Library their best china in, cost 70c. [52] RS Salesroom: Pierce Building, opp. Public Library 














OLLECTORS of pewter may add choice 























@® ISLIDE pieces to their shelves from a collection on ORIENTAL RUGS 
<— sale in New York. Here are porringers, some 
} PORTIERE MOULDING K with covers and some open, salt dishes, tea and CARPETS 
You Want It Because It Is— and coffee pots, cream pitchers with original Choice Collection : Great Variety Sizes, 
E-Z to slide portieres. blue glass linings, and many small pieces Colorings and Weaves : Moderate Prices 
EZ In appearance Jooks wel. such as my —— — etc. she Approval Shipments 
oy, ice—inexpensive. - @ © > - - 
B-5 in price—inenpes prices range from $2.50 to $20.00. [53] ALSO WESTERN RUGS 
BOSTON FLOOR CO., Ltd. ) 
Ey Kingeton St., Boston ee ae ot KENT-COSTIKYAN TRADING CO., INC. 
Wholesale agents wanted. A CHILD S set of knife, fork, and spoon 485 Filh Avenue, New York Osoedes Peblic Likeary 
in hand-wrought silver with very round, 














blunt points is $7.00. The fork and spoon 
are sold together for $3.50. Forks and spoons 











A LINENS with a rabbit or squirrel pierced in the handle 

Cross Stitched, Block Printed and are $3.00 each. A silver napkin ring shaped 

es tee, cams doer cad eek like a flattened oval with a rabbit in high C AN E 
BD Sea Ges gale. Geese aatech Beahane, relief on the side is $3.25. [54] R 


ship. Appropriate gift for all times. 


Unique, Artistic, Conservative and of } 
highest grade materials and workman- | Vv LV Ss 
RADIATOR VALVE 
| 
| 
| 


























Approval shipments. Send for our PEWTER porringers that ure exact copies 
latest lists. - . P ° 
LIVIA of old silver come in various sizes. They make comfort in the home 
a. eo all have pierced handles. One measuring | 
4%” across is $4.00, and the 5” size is $5.00. 
[55] BRAS ay ae a 
95) 





| This Book 
On Home 


SILVER book-mark slips conveniently 
over the page, and has engraved upon it 





























“Here I Stopped.” $2.00. [56] 4 a 
Beautifying 
STUDIO shop in New York carries a line | _ Sent Free 
of unique adaptations of Oriental embroi- | 
= deries made up in bags, boxes, book covers, Contains practical sugges- 
, The mt Soe, NA toilet articles, and many other decorative tions on how to make your home 
= meen Wall Dusestnen objects. The bags are especially beautiful, | artistic, cheery and inviting. Explains how 
H ll th liti © th : ata made of silks and brocades embellished with | you can easily and economically keep the 
ft) e s , : . age t 
Saou: gg en Rg Ring sanitary, Royal Mandarin embroidery, tassels and | — piano and furniture in perfect 
strong, crackproof. Stand hard usage. Will > There are S-atee There are | condition. 
not shrink and open at seams. Economical.: beads. ' rhere ~~ no duplicates. There are | ‘ . 
They appeal to those who want the daintiest as covers for books, photograph albums, and a Buildin ? 
well as most serviceable wall covering. Every specialty of the studio are covers made to | g ° 
taste can be satisfied in the great variety of i i : ip | 
tones and patterns. order for Dr. Arnold Genthe’s book on “Old This book will tell you of newest, most attractive color 
Send far cnmaples. Our seraice do- Chinatown.” | Tf Siete coestihatane ter Rabie Siemmtaiien Solheniie 
° ° : “ a ‘ , | slete p i: s for fins expe re d 
—— ee, — Ja Prices from $3.50 for small articles, up. so they are as beautiful as expensive hard woods. We 
touch with dealers in your own city. “Old Chinatown” cover $4.50, up. Bags | will send you this book free and postpaid. 
H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS COMPANY all prices. 57] | || S.C. Johnson & Son, Dept. H. B.12, Racine, Wis. 
394 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. —_—_—_—_—_—— — —— “The Wood Finishing Authorities ” 
USE COUPON (PAGE 2) FOR SHOPPING GUIDE INQUIRIES ' 








































































A BEAUTIFUL breakfast tray is made by 4 
What can ] do framing a filet lace panel between two , 
sheets of glass set in a white enamel frame. 
e 
with my Floors? | %° (58) 
Send now for this Free Book aa, Sea 
[N TERESTING pieces of china in Royal 
UST what is your floor problem? If you have a new floor 
J to finish or an old one to refinish, here is a book that will Doulton may be purchased showing Queen 
tell you how to make that floor lastingly beautiful. Ex- Elizabeth’s visit in 1589 to Old Moreton Hall. 
periments waste money—you can avoid them by reading these an ei 
authoritative chapters on— rhe prices range from $2.00 to $25.00. The 
Finishing New Floors Care of Waxed Floors scenes are depicted in black and gay colors. A] 
Finishing Old Floors Finishing Dance = 
Hardwood Floors Floors [59] = 
Pine Floors Finishing Woodwork ————_——— ‘ = 
Kitchen, Pantry and rosea ner tg = 
Bath Floors St cracks ~ 66 . ” 3 = 
Removing Varnish Polishing Auto- HE “Schnitzel Doll’ is one of the most DANERSK DECORATIVE FURNITURE = 
Cleaning and Polish- mobiles, etc. : . : : Old English and Colonial Reproductions made in our = 
ing amusing of the holiday novelties. <n Semteeien. i anes ee oaeuine ote oe coun- = 
“ : ” 3 eee r rooms. In t FY 
Simply send your name and address Schnitzel 1S made on the principle of 2: ofanusnal design. gece Piney wed my hewn — = 
and we will mail you FREE this val- a monize with Customer’s Block Print. Individuality = 
uable book, togethe a Punch and Judy figure. He has a hollow, is obtained by making for our customers direct. = 
cans of Old nglish Wax and O) oe eee P . 4 Write to-day f lete Catal “*E-12,” = 
English Brightener. Write now! hand-painted baby head, with an appealing, alas OF call at Exhibition Boome.” 2 
Address baby face something like a Brownie’s. The ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 3 F 
THE A. S. BOYLE CO performer slips over his right hand the lace 2 West 47th Street New York [2 
. a ° . xe ° First Door West of Fifth Avenue—4th Floor = 
sncimnati. Ohi trimmed dress and petticoat which have : 
1906 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio three glove fingers at the top. The second 











and fourth fingers make Schnitzel’s hands SANITARY na) 
while the head, in a baby cap, is adjusted on H E 5S ‘SANITARY L 0 C K E R 
ESCAPE NECESSITY f the middle finger. “Schnitzel” is now 
OF OPENING WINDOWS IN STORMY WEATHER A ready to perform. He waves his hands, The Only Modern, Sanitary 
The danger and bother of opening nods “Yes” or “No” in answer to questions, STEEL Medicine Cabinet 
or locker finished in snow-white, baked 


and closing outside shutters is ab- ; apn 3 
solutely avoided if you install the points to objects, and furnishes no end of praths spec aeceat ee + pti D 
fun. A little girl would surely delight in this il bevdied sade ee te olan 


















































Mallory Shutter Worker , : . veled 
» ory Sh cau ouian mf almost alive baby doll. $2.00 boxed. [60] brass trimmings. Steel or glass shelves. 
which automaticallylocks theshut- } ; aaa cose LESS THAN WOOD 
tersin mn ge = od ong —. z is ultveaneal eae dae ™_ 
ple, durable device, easily applie oe P " ‘ 
to old or new dwellings of brick, NEW bridge table is on the market. The 
cement, or wood. Costs little , : 8 SEE: ie Should Be i In Every Bath Room 
more than ordinary shutter hinges yA SUIT table is 31 square, with green baize top, Four styles—four sizes. To recess in 
—_s atohes and aor hd — Simply turn the handle and folding legs. The novel feature about it ee Se Sone outside. Send for illus- 
, dutters— : : r ¥ 

and tear to shutters. ‘octomatialy locked | is a drawer under glass at the right hand of 

Drop us a Postal for full information. i ee The Recessed Steel HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chic 
Mallory Manufacturing Co. in any the score-keepers which holds a score-pad and Medicine Cabinet Mahers of Sted Furnaces. Pree Book 
sth Sr is pencil Thus the score is always visible, | NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 











= easily reached, and never lost. The table FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, President. Day and Evening. R 

. sie. ad viel H Architecture, Interior Decoration, Poster Advertising, Costume 

HOM = MAKING complete with pads and pencils is $17.50. Design, etc. Register now for next year. Waiting list. ot 
5 5 : [61] SUSAN F. BISSELL, SECRETARY, 2239 Broadway, New York 


z sine: aieeaiinaines Extra score-pads are 25 cents each. 
Book PI » Steel \. 
HE Coats-of-Arms, Gensaleaiont and Herelde 











—a 100-page illus. hand-book, FREE. Home-study Domestic 

Science courses; Health, bag House comeing, Manage- VEI z ee ; research. Specially attractive prices. a & 
t, etc. For home-makers, teachers, ietitians, matr / ver “‘pocke ace’”’ 4 x 

rie iho icting: “Free Hand Cooking.” l0e-7 Food Values, des Rive ERY clever “pocket piece” is a sterling ROYALE ARMS PUBLISHING CO. =: 

Cent Meals,""0c. ; "The Up-to-Date Home, Household Appliances, "loc. reproduction of a silver dollar. It seems 30 East 30th Street New York City SHU 

Am. School of a Economics, 511 W. 69th Street, Chicago, Ill. to be perfect in every detail, but a close exam- = 








SS ee ee ee +! i ~ a " . = “ey os ” 
EXPRESS YOUR INDIVIDUALITY IN YOUR HOME! ination shows that one side is “adapted 
from the original. A pressure on the rim 


BOWDOIN AND MANLEY opens the piece and reveals the fact that it is a 




































546 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK tiny locket with an opening an inch across for cal aie necteamein 
FURNISHING AND DECORATING IN TOWN OR a photograph. The price is $2.50. [62] Sone eee 
COUNTRY. IN CONVENTIONAL OR WORE RW PIN OTM AERA PN, 
. MARION -_AUCE - PARKER 
ORIGINAL STYLES - 515 FOORTH STREETs SOUTH CAST <MINNEAPOLIS, MINA, 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION T is very convenient to have the Victrola : 5 : 
ee ee ee An intensely interesting and 
ECEM BER bo cold. C nrhoomes ts tn it. Delinen —end cleanness on wheels so It may be pus € rom room to compact booklet on the subject 
*WONHOE "refrigerator for Christmas ? Ask for our Book —tell the room. A popular model in mahogany finish of Period Furniture. 
es ee ren ee a, arene. costs $68.00. It has rubber-tired wheels in Indorsed by libraries, unieercisin, 
2 > P P >i architects, corators an ‘urni 
MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO. iockiaxp = onio | the rear, and a handle like a teawagon. It authorities. Send 25 cents for copy: 
Costs may be purchased in any desired finish for pace antag Sew y der 2 5 alg 
Less ete aii [63] WOLVERINE MFG. CO 
Lasts Senet DETROIT, MICH. 
Longer WROUGHT-IRON “Ship candlestick” is THE LITTLE GALLERY 
Reinforced Concrete quaint and unusual. It will swing with 
j ae 15 EAST 40th ST., NEW YORK 


the motion of a boat, has a pointed end by 


Underground Garbage Receiver 
g g which it may be stuck between stones or logs 


Superior to metal construction. Positively will 





"> | GIFTS OF DISTINCTION 














not rust. Sold under written guarantee. No of a wall, or will stand upright upon a table An especi ive gi 
i ° pecially attractive gift for 
— for foot tripper. Five styles and It is 10” from tip to tip. [64] child is this reproduction of a 
Write for circular. es} Colonial Pewter Porringer 
FELLOWS & CO. Size 4 Di ter... . « OO 
127 Portland St., Boston, Mass. USE COUPON (PAGE 2) FOR SHOPPING GUIDE INQUIRIES oe 
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of your home 





For Imp! é the Surr 


“‘PERGOLAS”’ 


Lattice Fences 
Garden Houses and Arbors 


Send 10c in stamps and ask for Catalogue 
“M-29,”’ it tells all about them. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


Factory and Main Office, Elston and Webster Ave., CHICAGO 
Eastern Office, 6 E. 39th Street, NEW YORK CITY 

















Xmas Gift For Her 





IN OLD 











Free Trial | PERIOD. 


Make her supremely happy at Xmas. Save money. | Reduced Factory 

A gift of refined taste that will last and hold you] Prices. We pay 

ever in loving memory. Famous Piedmont Chest. | the Freight. 
Favored in the finest 


Always daintily fragrant. 
homes. Protects furs, woolens, and plumes from moths, mice, dust 
and damp. Choice of 75 exquisite designs on 15 days’ free trial. 
We pay the freight. Catalog free. Write today 

PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., DEPT. 90, STATESVILLE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN ANTIQUES 
Rare old San Domingo mahogany block front, claw and ball 
foot desk, original throughout, in perfect condition, $300.00. 
Also a few other antiques of distinction. 
Box 11, RUSSELLVILLE, KY. 


-NESTLE-DOWN BAG 
A foot warmer for adults—sleeping bag for kiddies— 
30 x 38 inches, $3.00 prepaid—Hamilton Blanket quality. 
Send today for catalog in colors. 
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GENUINE NAVAJO ( 
Direct from the Indian to you 

a licensed Indian trader, licensed | 
U.S. Government, living on the N 
Indian Reservation. Can buy the !» 
rugs direct from the Indian. I guaran‘e« 
my rugs to be genuine and can place them 
your home at prices which will surprise you 
Send for descriptive booklet and price list. 
W.S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N. M. 
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UNON METAL COLUMNS 


ONES THAT LAST A LIFETIME 


For Porches, Pergolas, 
and Interiors 
Ask for Catalog 55 


THE UNION METAL MFG. CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 
















N offer of a set of six fiddle-back chairs 

with cane seats will interest some of our 
readers. The chairs are of dark wood, the 
tops painted in old gold trellis work, and the 
fiddle-backs are curly maple. The set is 
valued at $45. There is also a Sheraton sew- 
ing table similar to the old-time wig table, 
with tripod standard and box completely 
encircled with colored marquetry in greens, 
tans and browns. The cover of the table 
holds a mirror. Price, $75.00. [65] 


OR the woman whc likes to make her own 

curtains and other draperies for the home 
is provided a variety of designs in paper pat- 
terns, arranged on the same order as dress 
patterns. They come with explicit directions 
for making and are 25 cents each. A sheet 
of Home Decorating Hints illustrates the 
styles for which patterns are obtainable. [66] 


Ne R was there such a season for bags. 

ne of the loveliest designs is made of 
Pe velvet, in striped combinations or 
solid colors, lined with silk and trimmed with 
an edge of fur, to match the owner’s coat or 
muff. About 18 inches long is the newest 
shape, made slender at the top to hang over 
the wrist, and broadening gradually to a width 
of about 8 inches. The well rounded end is 
finished with a graceful silk or beaded tassel. 
In the house there are many uses for these 
bags, their shape being particularly adapted 
to hold knitting or crocheting. They cost 
from $6.50 to $8.50 and will be made up to 
match or harmonize with any costume. [67] 


SAUCE-PAN rack that hangs on the 

inside of your pantry door is made of 
strips of white enamelled wood, which are 
adjustable and slidable so that the rack may 
be made to fit any door. Each rack is equip- 
ped to hold 34 pans and covers, besides many 
small articles such as roasting forks, basting 
spoons, etc. The price is $1.00. This firm 
also makes a sink rack on the same order for 
50¢. [68] 


A FIRESIDE tilt-top table, with scalloped 

edge, is decorated with mother-of-pearl 
and a painted landscape of Warwick Castle. 
Price, $45.00. [69] 


SILVER clamp with an emblem on top 
like one of the spots on the playing cards, 
nd a pencil fastened by a silk cord is useful 
attach to the bridge table. It would also 
e a good prize. In sterling silver the 
ice is $3.25. [70] 


|.L glass tumblers with directions for 
xing “egg nogg’’ on one side and 
rse’s Neck’”’ on the other, blown into the 
n plain white letters, are 25c. [71] 
UPON (PAGE 2) FOR SHOPPING GUIDE INQUIRIES 
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Weinviteevery reader 
of House BEavtTiFUL 
to send for“The 
Linen Book” (illus- 
trated) describing 
our comprehensive 
stock of Linens of every description. 
This valuable guide offers such values as 
GIFT BOX FOR 


CHRISTMAS 


‘these handkerchiefs are “ been 75 
guaranteed all pure linen; Cc 
init.s‘ed in new designs — 
hems itched. Each box contains 
eithe. wnite or colored embroid- 
ered initials. 

T. D. Whitney Company 

100 Years a Linen Store 

Temple Place West St. Boston, Mass. 





















Bronze or Brass Work 
of a Special Nature 


Made to meet your ideas or those of your archi‘ect 
or builder. 

Weare especially equipped for this sort of work and 
court the opportunity of offering our entire expe- 
rience to you. 

We do not make or carry anything of a stock nature. 


We suggest that you send for our booklet 
outlining our service and work. 


HUNT METAL SPECIALTIES Co., INC. 
114 EAST 28th STREET NEW YORK CITY 























3 Hamilton Place, 








Home ‘t: Fireplace 


Let us send you this Booklet Gratis 
—A mine of information pertaining 
3] to FIREPLACES and HEARTH 
FURNITURE. WRITE TODAY 


| Colonial Fireplace Company 
4605 W. 12th ST., CHICAGO 








Sherbet sets, fruit and nut 
bowls, tobacc o caddies, 
smokers’ sets, large and small 
trays, etc. Send for booklet. 
Include $1 for copper sherbet 
cup with your initial in brass 
repousse. 


CLEWELLSTUDIOS 
A Street CANTON, O. 





BUILD YOUR HOUSE AS A UNIT 


WE will design, build and complete your house. 


You 


deal throughout with one firm only, eliminate the 


gaps between contracts and reduce the cost. 


Send your name for Booklet B, describing unit service 


ANDREW D. FULLER CO. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Underground Garbage Receiver 


Keeps your garbage out of sight in the ground, 
away from the stray dogs, cats, and typhoid fly 
Also saves pounding of frozen garbage. 

Sold direct. Send for circular. 
Marks 





Look for our Trade- 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. | 
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YOUR HOUSE IN 1917 


and 


HOW THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HELPS YOU 
MAKE IT A SUCCESS 


OUR home is a success when it expresses your personality in terms that fit your pocketbook. 
Some people are too modest to think they have a personality to express---but everyone has. 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is the magazine that helps you to know what you want when you 
build or furnish or plant your gzounds, and that tells you how to get what you want after you find out 
what it is. {t is the magazine that lends a hand in making your home both beautiful and convenient. 





WHAT THE HOUSE BEAU- 
TIFUL HAS 


Sleeping Porches Designed by Ten 
Prominent Architects 


All Kinds of Windows and Where 
to Put Them 


DOES YOUR HOUSE NEED [| <. 
IN 1917 — 


A Sleeping Porch? 
Dormers in the Attic? 
A New Front Door? 





HESE are a very few of the interest- 





Shelves That Save Space? 

A Dry Driveway? 

A Hedge That Screens? 

A Fence That Suits the House? 
New Paper in the Hall? 

A New Rug in the Bedroom? 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL--- Seven Months for $1 00 


Twenty-five cents a copy 


Regular rate, $2.00 a year 


ing articles that THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL is going to publish in 1917. 
It will show you all the newest things 
that are worthy of taking their place 
with the older things that continue to 
live—the new curtains, the new lamps, 
fireplace fittings, the delightful variety 
in couches, chairs, and tables. It will 
grow with your growing needs and lead 
you into new fields of house decoration 
and home comfort. ee ¢ * * 


(SIMPLY PIN A DOLLAR BILL TO THE COUPON AND MAIL TODAY) 


The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc., 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1* for which send THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for seven months to the following: 


ADRESS 253. o 5s 


—— isin 55c extra; Canadian Hibinaal 30c extra 


TU 


Front Doors of the Right Size and Style 


Shelves for Everything from Hats to 
Rubbers 

Driveways—Their Shaping and 
Making . 


Hedges — «ences — Paths—Where to 
Put Tiem and of What to Make Them 
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Editorial: 
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F we were logical, this is the time and place in which we 

should tell you what we had planned to give you in 
the House BEAUTIFUL in 1917, but we feel like thinking 
back over the past year and talking with you about what- 
soever rises to the surface of our consciousness during this 
backward gaze. Besides, on another page in this number, 
in the advertising section, you will find a partial present- 
ment of our plans for 1917, and in the January number, 
we, editorially, confide our hopes and expectations. 

What we think of as we look back, is of the houses we 
have helped to plan or make over, the rooms we have 
helped to furnish, the gardens we have helped to plant. 
In other words, we think of the homes we have touched in 
the past year, and the thought gives us a very worth-while 
feeling, for in spite of all we hear nowadays to the contrary, 
housekeeping has not been relegated to the limbo of a 
laborious past together with the spinning-wheel and the 
soap-kettle just because a thousand strength and time- 
saving devices have been invented to help us keep house. 
It is as big a job as it ever was and, to our mind, the most 
worth-while job in the world. In its last analysis, a home 
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Talks With Our Readers 


is the place where love dwells, and to love without ceasing 
is the biggest contract a human being can undertake. It 
is life’s great adventure. 

We realize that each separate home presents its individ- 
ual problem and that is why we believe so firmly in the 
things that the House BEAUTIFUL-is aiming to do. Its 
aim is to help to build houses, to help to make homes; to 
do this, it must get in touch with hundreds of individual 
home makers, and it does get in touch through its con- 
tributors and, more largely, through its Reader’s Service, 
to which department a constantly increasing number of 
you are learning to turn with your questions on the business 
of home-making. 

Turn to us more and more. Your job is not an easy one. 
In making a house a home, you are dealing with the impal- 
pable, with the delicate interplay of your heart and soul 
with the heart and soul of every other being in the house, 
from the nominal head of it to the maids in the kitchen. 

To create one successful home in a lifetime is a big 
achievement. And the reward is in the only coin that ever 
made a woman rich. 
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THE REMODELED FARMHOUSE OF A NEW ENGLAND ARCHITECT 


By MARY HARROD NORTHEND 


HERE is a subtle charm 

about a deserted old 
farmhouse that never fails to 
appeal. This was especially 
true of a rather shabby old 
house that stood just back 
from the road and facing the 
street, about a mile from the 
little station of Reading, 
Massachusetts. It was 
located in the open country, 
a rugged old house that, in 


spite of its unprepossessing 


exterior, had potentialities 
which the architects saw and 
developed. 

It had been built 
about one hundred and 
fifty years before, one 
of two or three score of 
similar houses in this 
New England township; 
thus it stood for half a 
century, when it was ex- 
tended toward the west, 
making it into a double 
house, probably to pro- 
vide a home for the 
married son or daugh- 
ter. It must be borne 
in mind that on account 
of the severe winters, 
and because houses were 
for the most part far 
removed from each 
other, it was often 
thought practical for 
two families to live 
under one roof. 

The old house stood 
unchanged and un- 


appreciated until about ten years ago, when it was purchased 
and, under the supervision of Mr. Willard P. Adden of Adden 
& Parker of Boston, it was altered to its present form. Like 
many of the old farmhouses, it was in close proximity to the 
street, separated from it by a limited stretch of grass. 
change of ownership, a happy remodeling of exterior and interior 
took place, and the stone wall has been so placed that it gives to 
the house a most hospitable approach, leaving the gardens, 
Copyright, 1916, by The House Beautiful Publisht 





A rugged old house with potentialities which the architects, Adden and Parker, 


saw and developed. 
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lhe two outside doors at the time of alterations were modern an 
old farmhouses, it was close to the street, with a narrow stretch of grass in front. 


With the 


Q) 





1 poorly located. 


about one thousand dollars. 


Co., Inc. 


Like many 


piazza and lawns in the pri- - 
vacy we desire in our present- 
day living. 

The two doors found in the 
house at the time of altera- 
tions were modern and poorly 
located. They were removed 
and windows put in their 
places, and a new Colonial 
door was used as a central 
feature of the exterior. This 
front door was copied from a 
good old Georgian example, 
with four semi-circular 
topped lights in the upper 
panel, and is supplemented 
by a porch with a shed 
roof supported on 
turned posts. This is 
flanked on either side 
by settles painted green 
to match the blinds. 
A flooring of brick, 
properly treated, gave 
a Colonial aspect to the 
porch, while a mas- 
sive stone step, for 
which the country was 
searched for miles 
around, completed the 
entrance. 

As one change neces- 
sitated another, the 
windows demanded 
attention. Most of the 
good old ones had been 
removed and_ replaced 
by modern four-light 
sash. These were 
changed back to the 
original design, five 


panes high and three panes wide, causing the house to once 
more resume its home-like look. 

Old houses vary very much in their structural condition. 
This was in fair shape so that the exterior alterations cost only 
In outline it was restored to its 
original dimensions, with the exception that dormer windows 
were added for exterior appearance and interior convenience. 
A particularly happy idea was worked out in the introduction of 
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rhe stone wall has been so placed that it gives to the house a hospitable approach, 


leaving the gardens to the privacy we Americans are coming to appreciate. 


these at the back of the house, by recessing them into the roof, 
this being done in order not to spoil the sweeping simplicity of 
this most charming feature of the house. 

As was usual with the old farmhouses of that period, the 
chimneys, built at a time when wood fires were a necessity, 
were of large proportions. They were left unchanged and a 
new outside chimney was added for the boiler, kitchen and large 
kitchen ventilating flue,—the latter being an essential feature 
in a house of this low-studded type. Over it has grown the 
woodbine, giving a picturesque touch to the red brick peering 
out through the green drapery. 

On the further side of the house instead of a piazza, which is 
an anachronism and invariably hurts the lines of an old house, 
the architects conceived the idea of building a woodshed and 
turning it into a summer, living-room. 
[his solves the problem, for it makes a 
wonderful enclosed piazza, and adds to 
the consistency of the design rather than 
detracting from it. 

Taking it as a whole, there is a delight- 
ful air of hominess surrounding this re- 
modeled farmhouse, that has been 
brought about through correct lines, the 
happy placing of lawn and shrubbery, 
and the adding of an old-fashioned garden 
that extends from the end of the wood- 
shed to meet the main path. 

The interior is fully as attractive as the 
exterior. The hallway, which is the cen- 
iral feature of the house, is developed 
by taking parts of the parlor, back stairs 
and the shed of the original house. This 
is wainscoted on one side to the ceiling. 
The paneling above and around the fire- 
place is of white pine finished in excellent 
old style and is the original hand- 
wrought work. This is broken over the 
fireplace by two small cupboards showing 
the old “H” hinge. Across the middle 
of the hall, a solid oak beam of generous 
size has been inserted to support the 
upper floor in place of the partition 
removed. 

At the right of the front door and 
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First floor plan before and after alterations. 


leading from the new hall into the living-room is a quaint 
little hall of particular interest to architects and house 
builders,—the stair risers are ten inches high with eight-inch 
treads, and turn twice to reach the upper hall. The hand 
rail is a little larger than usual, made of white pine and 
hand hewn. This, as well as the top of the posts, is sim- 
ple in design and grained a yellowish brown of unusual tone. 
All these touches combine to give the little hall the quaint look 
that is so dear to the lover of antiques. 

Passing through this hall, one enters the living-room which has 
been made by combining the former sitting-room, bedroom and 
kitchen into an ell-shaped room. Here we find around the 
fireplace, the same kind of paneling used in the hall, and like 
the latter, it has no mantel-shelf; this is the largest of the many 
fireplaces found in the house, being five feet in width, with a 
small chamber at the back which was formerly used for smoking 
hams. 

Around the corner in the former kitchen, the old fireplace 
has been partially bricked up and a brick oven built at one end. 
This change was probably made about a century ago, and is an 
interesting detail of the interior. Over the brick oven is a 





The hall, paneled on one side to the ceiling. We can see a bit of the wall paper, a reproduction by Birge 
of an old paper with little brown and green landscapes‘on a white ground. 
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Second floor plan before and after alterations. 





quaint mantel-shelf, only four inches wide, above which 
are three small cupboards of different sizes, with quaint 
old doors hung on small “ H”’ hinges. There is also another 
massive oak beam that has been put up to support the 
upper floor in place of the partition removed. Each one of 
these new features, which have been so carefully worked 
out by the architects, makes it practically an impossi- 
bility to tell where the old leaves off and the new begins. 

The introduction of radiators into a remodeled house is one of 
the hardest problems to solve, as they occupy valuable space 
and are particularly inappropriate for an old farmhouse. It 
has been overcome here by the placing of a shelf over the radia- 
tor which is underneath a group of four windows and here, in 
spite of the northern exposure, geraniums have blossomed 
profusely all the year round. The radiator is hidden from sight 
by a fine old sofa that does not confine the heat and adds a touch 
of correctness to the interior furnishing. Just beyond the 
window a corner cupboard has been conscientiously reproduced, 
the wood has been even accommodating enough to crack in 
two places, thus making the illusion complete. 

Curtains that harmonize with the type of the room are hung 





The living-room has been made by combining the former sitting-room, bedroom and kitchen into an ell- 
shaped room. The partially bricked-up fireplace with the oven at one side was in the former kitchen 
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In outline it was restored to its original dimensions save for dormer windows at the 


rear, and a large outside chimney for the kitchen. 


inside the casings, on rings. They are of English cretonne 
showing a wonderful old-fashioned design and, being easily 
drawn, render shades unnecessary. Through their beautiful 
coloring, they do much to help pull the room together. Sliding 
white pine shutters have been left at three of the windows, and 
are used at the present day much as they were a century and a 
half ago when the house was first finished. 

The addition to the original house is at the left of the large 
hall and was added about a hundred years ago, and used as a 
parlor, sitting-room and kitchen. The former shows little 
change, and is now serviceable as a den and music room com- 
bined. The dining-room, which was formerly the old sitting- 
room, is located at the rear of the den and has a fine large brick 
fireplace and an interesting built-in boiler, 
found inside a small closet. 

Opening out of this, giving a feeling of 
length and openness, is the large shed 
piazza which is screened and finished with 
shutters on the north and west sides and, 
like most old woodsheds, is open to the 
south and can be used as an outdoor 
living-room during any kind of weather. 

The kitchen at the rear is a pleasant, 
convenient, airy room, where light and 
ventilation have been most carefully con- 
sidered, through the placing of the five 
windows and the large vent flue. The 
floor is of red tile, giving a cheerful 
cleanly look to the room. 

The laundry is in the basement. It is 
a large dry room where, during inclement 
weather, the clothes can be dried with- 
out danger of dust. Between the laundry 
and the large main cellar is the heater 
room, entirely partitioned off. The main 
cellar originally did not extend under the 
older part of the house and, in remodel- 
ing, it was necessary to partially excavate 
this portion for the running of heating 
pipes. A large part of the cellar is taken 
up by the substantial chimney founda- 
tions which are of brick, some arched and 
some spanned with oak beams supporting 
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the fireplaces, chimneys and hearths above. An unusual feature 
found in the cellar was a little brick ventilating flue in the west 
chimney foundations, running up through this chimney, show- 
ing that sanitation was considered even in those old days. 

The second story 
is roomy and light. 
The many windows 
which give the house 
its home-like exterior 
make it cool and airy 
insummer. There is 
a large tiled bath- 
room, with two win- 
dows and two medi- 
cine closets, also a 
clothes chute from 
first and second 
stories to basement. 

Rough oak sup- 
ports are left exposed 
in the upper hall, 
showing the rugged 
construction of the 
old house. All of 
these old oak beams 
and supports are 
hand-hewn, and are 
in as good condition 
today as when they 
were putin. Anopen 
staircase leads to the 
third story, where 
there are two bed- 
rooms, a storeroom rz 
and a bathroom. 

Great care was 
taken in choosing the 
hardware and light- 
ing fixtures, that they 
might be in harmony. 
Some of the old latch- 
es and hinges were 
found in the house 
when. it was first 
purchased. These 
were carefully saved 
and reproductions of 
them made to be 
used in place of the 
hardware that was 
found too modern or 
inappropriate. 

The lighting fix- 
tures, always a prob- 
lem in houses of this 
type, have been well 
chosen and are good 
representativesofthe | 
Colonial period. oitkniias 
They show candle 
and carsel effects 
used to good advan- 
tage, and bring out the idea desired correctly. The candle 
sconces in the hall are made of pewter and are of simple 
design. 

Rarely do we find such consistency carried out in every part 
of the furnishing, most of the pieces being heirlooms and as old 





The radiator is concealed by the handsome sofa and the shelf of geraniums. 


looks old but is new, and the electric fixtures are happily chosen. 





lhe dining-room has a large fireplace and an interesting built-in boiler, inside a small closet. Off this 
room, is the shed piazza into which the old woodshed was converted. 
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as the house. The braided rugs also help to carry out the old- 
fashioned and home-like look of the interior. 

How easy it is to make a mistake in selecting wall papers for 
any house, but doubly. so for an old house of this kind! The 
quaintest paper in 
this case is in the 
hall. It is a repro- 
duction by Birge of 
a genuine old paper. 
The background is 
white, with delight- 
ful little scenes in 


green, blue and 
brown. This is the 


only decorative 
paper in the house, 
the others being 
artistic backgrounds 
for the furnishings of 
the room. 

Practically every 
floor in ‘the house 
was in good condi- 
tion. The old, wide, 
painted, pine boards, 
that are sO necessary 
in preserving the old- 
time flavor of a 
house of this type, 
were kept where it 
was possible to do 
so. They harmonize 
admirably with the 
old tile and brick 
hearths. In this 
case they are painted 
a neutral greyish 
brown color, varying 
slightly in the differ- 
ent rooms. 

In spite of the 
many changes that 
had necessarily to be 
made in this old 
homestead, that it‘ 
might be comfort- 
able for present-day 
use, it retains its 
old-time atmosphere, 
being consistent and 
livable, and it may 
be said to rank as 
one of the best exist- 
ing houses of the 
New England farm- 
house type, contain- 
ing, as it does, all the 
characteristics of 
early construction,— 
the small-paned win- 
dows, close cropped 
eaves, and long, un- 
relieved roof line. Not to mention the original chimney which 
was found, by actual measurement, to be sixteen feet by seven 
and a half feet; the stone foundation was the largest ever seen, 
ample enough to accommodate the wide hearths as well as the 
chimney. The original work was laid up with clay. 


The corner cupboard 























Bobbin room. 
of a painter’s palette are here. 


THE 





RENAISSANCE 
has taken place 
as well as in Europe. The world 
has come again to acknowledge 
that tapestries are one of the 
most delightful and interesting 
forms of art, combining, as they 
do, picture interest with story 
and texture interest. Americans 
have bought and brought to this 
country many of the masterpieces 
of European looms during the last 
decade. Our museums have fine 
examples of every school, and our 
private homes have rare and 
lovely specimens on their walls. 
The real proof of interest in 
this beautiful art in America, 
however, is. the fact that several 
establishments in this country 
make original tapestries which 
find a ready market, and give 
employment to skilful workmen. 
One of the most interesting of 
these American workshops is the 
one which Mrs. Francis Bailey 
Vanderhoef started three years 
ago in Greenwich, Connecticut. 
The town itself is charming, with 
its peaceful, elm-shaded streets 
bordered with stately homes and 
green lawns. Through the trees 
may be caught glimpses of the 
blue waters of Long Island Sound 
which bounds the town on the 
south. The old post road to 


Each color has a part of a wall to itself. 
Some tapestries require 2500 colors. 


of interest in the weaving of tapestries 
during the last fifty years, in America, 


All the colors 
sun and breeze. 


The clothes line is usually full of delicately tinted skeins drying in the 
Many of the dyes are made on the premises. 


VANDERHOEFP TAPESTRIGs 


Original Tapestries Made in America—An Artistic Experi- 
ment that has Grown from a Plaything to an Industry 


By ELIZABETH H. RUSSELL 


SS} 











Mrs. Francis Bailey Vanderhoef on the porch of her cottage workshop 
at Greenwich, Connecticut 
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Boston shows beautiful homes all its length. A plain farmhouse 
standing back from this road was the birthplace of General 


Israel Putnam of Revolutionary 
fame. 

Mrs. Vanderhoef’s studio is 
situated in a picturesque cottage 
farther down the street. Behind 
a prim, picket fence we find a 
small, white house with crisp cur- 
tains and boxes full of blooming 
plants at every window. A 
flower-bordered path leads us to 
the hospitable porch with settle 
seats and a tall box tree on either 
side of the open door. There 
is not a thought of anything 
commercial about the little house, 
although it is wholly given up to 
the purposes of a workshop. It 
might be the simple, charming 
home of any artistic person who 
knew how to make her surround- 
ings express her individuality. 

The rooms open into each 
other, the floors are polished and 
covered with Oriental rugs. 
Tapestries hang upon the walls 
instead of pictures, and most of 
them were woven in the house. 
Candles and chintz and flower- 
filled vases add to the cheerful 
tone of the rooms. At tea-time 
Mr. and Mrs. Vanderhoef’s 
friends drop in, and sitting around 
the open fire there is much good 
talk on artistic subjects while the 
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\n Italian Renaissance tapestry, with a dozen rents, sent to the shop for 


repairs. Bits of weaving exactly like the old will be inserted, and the jagged 
rents drawn together with imperceptible stitches. 
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There is not a thought of anything commercial about the little house, although it is wholly given up 
Most of the tapestries were woven in the house. 


to the purposes of a workshop. 
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cups go around. On Saturdays there is music, and on Sunday 
nights impromptu suppers in the tiny dining-room for any 
kindred spirits who may drop in. 

The conversation usually leads to the discussion of the 
Vanderhoefs’ pet theories of establishing a kind of Golden Age 
for craftsmen where working people may lead happy lives, and 
enrich the world by the product of beautiful objects under the 
most liberal conditions. 

Sooner or later, with talk and laughter and floating cigarette 
smoke, the group of guests finds its way upstairs to inspect and 
discuss the latest piece of tapestry on the looms. 

Let us follow them, stopping on the stairway to examine the 
fine examples of tapestry with which it is hung. Perhaps this 
is a good time to explain how this industry was started. 

Some three years ago Mrs. Vanderhoef was in search of an 
employment which would satisfy her artistic mind, and give 
occupation to her creative fingers. She settled upon weaving, 
and for some time she and Mr. Vanderhoef experimented. 
They played with wools, with dyes, with looms, and all the end- 
less paraphernalia of the craft. With increasing knowledge their 
enthusiasm grew, and some very creditable pieces of work were 
done on the loom which Mr. Vanderhoef made, and on which 
they worked in an upper room of their beautiful home. An 
order or so was taken and turned out well, the business seemed 
to be really alive, so Mrs. Vanderhoef moved her looms into an 
office building, and employed several skilled workmen. After 
a year the prospects for growth were so encouraging that she 
felt justified in taking the present house and remodeling it into 
a charming studio. 

Since then the business has grown rapidly, a sale in New York 
brought admiration and profit from the most critical art buyers 
in the world, and Mrs. Vanderhoef felt that her dream was on 
the way to fulfillment. Mrs. Vanderhoef hopes in a few years 
to have a real industry on her hands, with some of the towns- 
people working at the looms, as well as her present workers who 
were trained in Europe. 

The upstairs rooms are all sweet and simple, with sprigged 
wall papers and fine pieces of antique furniture. One of 

the first chambers at the head of the 

Stairs is the repairing room. Here 

any worn out pieces that come to 

the shop to be restored are made 
to bloom again with the freshness of 
their prime. One of the illustrations 
shows a fine Italian Renaissance tapes- 
try with a dozen heart-rending rents 
across its beautiful surface. The great 
texture blooms with the naive plants 
and foliage of medieval flora. Acanthus 
and oak leaves are mingled with thyme 
and fennel, and all the “scented humble 
things of Italy” are pictured around the 
central figures. A youth playing the 
flute in the upper left hand corner is 
especially graceful. Bits of weaving 
exactly like the old will be inserted, and 
the great, jagged rents drawn together 
with stitches so perfect that the tapestry 
will go home as beautiful as when it 
graced the walls of some palace in the 
fifteenth century. Ona table near by 1s 
a fragment of “mille fleur” needlework 
whose owner wants a missing arm, and 
some new, flower-sprinkled background 
woven in. It is hard for an untrained 
_ eye to decide whether the mouse-colored 
fragment beside the stiff, medieval 
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gentleman is part of an angel’s wing or merely part of a banner 
he may have been carrying, but an expert will settle the question, 
and a skilful hand restore it correctly before it leaves the studio. 
The photograph of the large tapestry shows that the right hand 
side has been mended along its full length. 

One of the most interesting rooms is the bobbin room where 
the bobbins are arranged on narrow shelves built around the 
walls. Each color has a part of a wall to itself, and each bobbin 
is on a separate peg so the weaver may see at a glance just what 


“he wants. All the colors of a painter’s palette are here, and as 


some tapestries require 2500 colors in their construction, it is 
necessary to have a choice from an infinite variety. It may be 
necessary to have twenty-five bobbins wound with different 
tints and shades of blue, for instance. One bobbin may be 
wound with four threads, one dark, one light, and two tones in 
between. Two of the threads may be of silk, and two of wool, 
or any other combination the weaver may wish to use. Thus 
the scheme of color may be controlled almost as completely as 
on an artist’s palette. 

An arrangement something like a spinning wheel stands near 
a window in the bobbin room where the big spools are wound 
from the skein. This process may be plainly seen in the picture 
of a girl winding a spool. These spools are put on a smaller 
standard and from that wound on to the “flutes.” The flutes 
are the small, slim bobbins which the weaver holds in his hand 
and throws back and forth through the web with magical skill, 
as it seems to the onlooker who begs to try one move and speed- 
ily gets into a tangle! 

The picture of the worker at the loom shows the correct 
attitude and the process plainly. Leaning against a pillow on 
the front beam of the loom he is just about to pass a flute under 
the strings of the warp which he raises with his right thumb. 
This loom is set up for a great piece of work. A tapestry 10x 12 
feet has just been started. The initial expense of setting up a 
tapestry is very heavy, for to start with, a cartoon of the pattern 
to be woven must be made in oils, the exact size, and showing 
every shade just as it is to appear in the finished work. 

In the case of the work begun in the picture the cartoon is a 
copy of Boucher’s “Blindman’s Bluff.” 
After the cartoon is completed it is mounted 
on two rollers, and placed under the warp. 
It is wound up toward the front as the 
worker progresses. The warp for this tap- 
estry consists of 2500 strings. It will take 
two workmen from three to four months to 
finish this piece of work, for they can accom- 
plish only a square foot or soinaday. They 
work on the back of the tapestry, and how 
they can follow the pattern so closely with 
the flying flutes is hard to understand. A 
skilful workman says that a mistake of two 
or three passes will throw the whole design 
out of focus, and have to be taken out 
before he can go ahead. 

After the cartoon is in place and the warp 
set up we have still to remember that all 
the skeins of wool and silk must be dyed 
to match the colors in this painting. All 
the materials used in Mrs. Vanderhoef’s 
tapestries are dyed at the studio. 

A gas stove in the basement, and a range 
in the little kitchen hold simmering kettles 
where Mr. Pelligrini, the head workman, 
stirs and dips, and experiments with new 
and lovely colors every day. The clothes 
line in the back yard is usually full of deli-: 
cately tinted skeins drying in the sun and 
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A weaver at work. This loom is set up for a tapestry 10 by 12 feet. It will 
take two workmen from three to four months to finish this piece of work. 





breeze. It is no easy affair to get the necessary materials in these 

days of scarcity of dyes, but Mrs. Vanderhoef has been fortunate 

in securing enough to continue her work. Many of the dyes are 

made on the premises, some from the aniline bases, and some from 

vegetable sources. She finds many of the aniline dyes just as 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Candles and chintz and flower-filled vases add to the cheerful tone of the rooms which open in to 
each other. The floors are polished and covered with Oriental rugs. 








This cement bunny 
is snow-white, except 
for his pink, bright 


eyes. 









Enduring, of beau- 
tiful form, and #& 
,, inexpensive, is this * 
garden bench. 





HELPING THEM TO HELP THEMSELVES 


The Work of the Physically Handicapped 
and the Native Art of the Emigrant 


Heand his twin will 
“look alive” in your 
garden. Let no dog 
bite them! 





By ELIZABETH STONE MACDONALD 


N ancient Rome stood atempleto Janus, spirit 

of openings. His province was new things, 
new work, new chances for new holds on life. 
Janus has come to his own again,—not in 
temples, but in institutions for the handicapped. 

Behinda bench wasa young I talian covered, 
like a miller, with clean white dust. Before 
him were rows and rows of white rabbits, 
ears alertly cocked and delicate noses high. 
They were so lifelike that you had to look 
a second time to realize that they were made 
of cement. ‘“Howmanythereare!” | said, 
stupidly. His teeth flashed in a gay smile. 
“Yes,”’ he answered, “so many | dream of 
them at night. Last night | dream they 
all hop away.”’ As he spoke he began to 
put the wires into a new mould,—wires 
which keep the rabbits’ ears straightly 
It took him some time to get them 
| wondered why he did not use 
two hands instead of one. Presently he 
turned to take another mould. His left 
arm had been cut off at the shoulder. 

To this Italian boy, the Cement Shop of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital had 


poised. 
into place. 


given an opening as real as any which Janus ever set before 
Impatient of his physical handicap, with no 
means by which to express himself, he was drifting into worse 


his ancestors. 


than uselessness. He had not 
been well brought up for he was 
the youngest of twenty-three 
children. Various agencies had 
tried to help him, but they had 
finally given him up as not worth 
attention. After this he came to 
the Cement Shop. In it, he has 
been one of the most intelligent 
workers and the most skilled 
craftsman. He has earned 
enough money to buy an arti- 
ficial arm. Within the week, he 
has gone to another state to take 
charge of a similar department 
in a hospital. In the new posi- 
tion he hopes to earn enough to 
take him to the West where the 
arm he wants ismade. There he 
will have it properly modelled to 
fit him, and will receive the neces- 
sary instruction in its use. 

The foreman of the Shop came 








Perched, like Peter Pan’s house, among the 


trees, this willow dwelling smiles an invita- 
tion to the birds. 


workers. 

















The light from the window which she faces and the sound of the 
looms over her head are alike unknown to this worker. 
of touch alone the rug before her is perfectly fashioned. 
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into the hospital on a stretcher, so twisted 
with rheumatism that he could hardly move. 
He will never be able to earn his living ina 
market where the race is still to the swift, 
the strong and the young. Here he is paid, 
as a capable and reliable workman, enough 
to make the burden of family support lighter 
for his wife. Without the opportunity pro- 
vided by the Shop she would have to bear 
it alone, or see her four children grow up 
public charges. 

The carpenter in the Shop was a paralytic 
when he entered the hospital. Now, with 
one arm strapped in a leather case, like one 
of the greaves which a mediaeval knight 
wore into battle, he is able to use his skill. 
He repairs the moulds and boxes the output 
of the Shop with almost loving care. 

Another worker was sent to the hospital 
for observation. He claimed that he could 
not work. Several specialists had examined 
him. While they found nothing seriously 
wrong, they were not willing to say that he 
could go through with an ordinary day’s 
job. He was told that he might work or 


not as he felt able, but that he must not hinder any of the other 
At first he sat around and did nothing. 
the other men called on him for help. He could not stand by 


Gradually 


and see a one-armed man try to 
move a heavy mould alone. He 
gave a lift readily and grew un- 
consciously to strengthen more 
and more muscles. Now he is 
doing as much as any of the men 
and enjoying his activity. 

Dr. Hall of Marblehead first 
conceived the idea of the Cement 
Shop. For several years its only 
results were therapeutic. It is 
now self-supporting. The men 
actually earn what they are paid. 
There is an interesting system 
of employment. Each man is 
hired for one month. His hours 
are short enough so that he has 
time to look for another job. 
Usually he automatically “fires” 
himself into a good position else- 
where. The Shop is a stepping 
stone to regular work when 
strength permits. It gives a 
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No picture can show the vibrant tex- 


ture of this woven hanging. The pat- 
tern is not embroidered, it is an integral 
part of the fabric. 


feeling of security in the difficult 
time of later convalescence or in the 
period when men are trying to 
learn to get along with one arm or 
one hand instead of two. Themen 
work in pairs. Two men with one 
arm apiece make one man with 
two arms. The doctor in charge 
is wise enough to maintain the rigid 
morale of the Shop by making no 
sentimental allowances for his 
workers. Each product must meet 
the highest standard of excellence. 


Just across the Charles River is the center of another 
enterprise under state auspices similar in motive to 
The Massachusetts Commission 
In that time, through 
its industries maintained in Cambridge and elsewhere, 
an opportunity for independence has been given to 
many sightless people and a use for what would other- 
wise have been long, long days of enforced idleness. Tuscan jar for a bay-tree 


the Cement Shop. 
for the Blind is ten years old. 


Two separate plants are main- 
tained, one for the men and 
another for the women. Wool- 
son House where the women live 
and the shop at the back of a 
garden close, filled with sunny 






A cement 
sun-dial which 
brings happy 
hours to both 
its maker and 
its owner. 
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This big vase is 
an example of the 
splendid work done 
by the physically 
handicapped in the 
Cement Shop of the 
Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital. It is 
just right for piazza 
or garden use. The 
foreman of the Shop 











A corner in the Men’s Willow-work Shop. 
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came into the hospi- 
tal on a stretcher; 
now he is paid a liv- 
ing wage as acapable 
workman. Without 
the opportunity pro- 
vided by the Shop, 
his wife would have 
had to bear the bur- 
den of family sup- 
port alone. 


lhe variety of 


product is admirably shown 


Part of the Cement Shop. 
rabbit-maker. 





work. 


The man dimly seen at the back is the 


delights in dressing dolls. 
waists comprise her ordinary sewing. 
ation and amusement comes through her hobby. 
loves china and glass. 
with pieces of all sizes and forms. 
is her favorite haunt. 
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Baby birds will rock happily in this airy 
home. The color of the willow in the foliage 
is a constant delight. The construction pro- 
tects the tenants from marauders. 


peace, area revelation of what life ought 
to mean to us who have five sound 
It means so much to these 


senses. 
women who have only four. One of 
the happiest has only three. She is 


both absolutely blind and totally deaf. 
It is a privilege to watch her hands. 
All her contact with life comes through 
them. They seem almost like separate 
things, endowed with a life of their 
own. Her room is a model of neat- 
ness. No hasty rummaging ever turns 
her possessions upside down. I blush 
‘for my bureau drawers in the face of 
her instinctive order. She lives a busy 


life for she is mistress of practically any sort of hand- 
She makes many of her own clothes and 


Aprons, lingerie, and shirt- 
Her chief relax- 
She 
A table in her room is covered 
The ten-cent store 
Dusting the collection happily 
occupies much of her time. Once 
in a while she breaks up the tiny 
museum, and then there is the 
fun of starting all over again. 
Her working time is now spent 









An ideal 
bird-bath. 
Nothing can 
harm the 
birds while 
they use it. 
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Curtain pulls 
for the nurs- 
ery. Quaint 
and original 
bits of needle- 
work. 














entirely on rag rugs because she can 
make them so much better than any 
of the other workers. 

It is hard to imagine what the world 
is like to the blind. Once in a while 
some trivial happening, some little, 
sharply cut contrast, brings it home to 
us. Last winter in the evening one 
of the superintendents went into the 
workroom for something she had for- 
gotten. As she groped fora light, she 
heardalittlenoise. Startled, she said, 
‘ls anybody herer” A voice answered 
at once, out of the inky darkness, “Yes. | thought I’d stay 
and work a while.” Another night a group of women were 
working. A sighted friend came to visit them. There was 
no light, and she stumbled against first one thing and then 
another. Laughingly the blind women came to her rescue and 
euided her until the electricity was switched on. 

The industries carried on by the Commission are mop and 
broom making and willow work for the men, rug making and 
weaving for the women, and chair caning for both. A new 
work, still in the experimental stage, is the making of rugs in 
the oriental fashion with the pile actually tied in. The woman 
most skilful at this craft lost her sight at the age of eighteen. 
She retains her color memory and it aids her to strengthen a 
naturally vivid imagination. The tying of knots is an endless 
task which we always asso- 
ciate with oriental patience. 
One of her visitors asked 
this worker if she did not 
get tired of just tying 
and tying and tying. She 
answered with enthusiasm 
that it was never tiresome. 
lf she grew weary of using 
one color she took up 
another. Her imagination 
was vivid enough to do for 
her the work of her eyes. 

Patterns for the weaving 
and for the rugs are all 
written in Braille, a system 
of raised hieroglyphics. 
The different colors are 
labelled with it. The 
workers hardly ever need 
the labels, however, for 





One of the Folk Handicraft Society workers and her family. 
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Mr.and Mrs. 
Noah and all 
the sailing list 
of the Ark 
appear in the 
collection. 














before them and guide themselves by 
that. The designs by which they 
work are made by experts. The 
Commission believes it wicked to 
waste time on inferior patterns and 
it therefore tries to secure the best 
available creative ability to plan its 
color schemes and its decorative 
arrangements. 

Glancing into the sunshiny room 
where the looms are, or into the one 
where the rugs are made and the 
chairs caned you have no sense of 
sorrow. The rooms are filled with happy activity. Sensitive 
fingers search out the right thread or the next hole through 
which to pass the cane. Occasionally some one starts a song, 
or a bit of merry talk. Outside, the trees rustle and the sun 
shines. It makes the world seem a goodly place, and the men 
and women in it all made in the image of God. 

Physical handicaps are comparatively easy to appreciate, 
but there is another set of barriers to effective labor which 
are not so obvious, those experienced by the aliens in-our cities. 
These barriers, institutions like the Folk Handicraft Society, are 
trying to break down. 

Like many invaluable things the inception of this Society 
was more or less accidental. One of the workers from Denison 
House was calling upon an Italian neighbor. The woman told 
her that there was a family 
upstairs who would be glad 
to see her. “Would they 
want to see a stranger?” 

“Oh yes! They need 
the help of an American.” 
She found a woman, des- 
perately ill, with her dead 
baby beside her. In the 
next room lay the woman's 
husband, too sick to lift his 
head from the pillow. 
When the situation had 
been relieved, when the 
man and woman were both 
well again, and the man had 
gone to work, his wife came 
to Dehison House, the ter- 
ror of the recent experience 
still in her eyes. “I want 
work, too,” she said. It 
developed that she could 
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they remember the position 
of the threads on the rack 


Workers in the yard back of Denison House. 
judged. 


They have come to have their work 
The children, of course, came too. 


make exquisite Irish 
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crochet collars. The residents at the 
house bought them of her, then friends 
of theirs bought them, until the 
woman had earned a really substantial 
sum. 

About this time, Denison House had 
an exhibition of native hand-work 
which was the property of its neigh- 
bors of various nationalities. People 
who saw the pieces of fine lace and 
embroidery realized for the first time 
how much craft-skill we are letting 
run to waste in this country. They 
asked if it was not possible to buy such 
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Six years ago, the two components 
for the movement were ready, workers 
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work The piece which proved how love for certain types of 
: ‘ pattern is an inheritance in the blood. 
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they get their workers. They simply 
come, on the principle that brought 
Mark Twain’s procession of dogs to the 
humanitarian doctor’s door. One 
brings another. “My neighbor is poor, 
give her work,” or “She is sick, lonely, 
give her work,” for some need the com- 
panionship of work as much as they need 
the money. If the neighbor can bring 
her product up to the standard exacted 
by the Society, keep it clean, and be 
depended upon to finish it within a 
given time, a new name is added to the 
list. 

The women choose their own work to 
a cer- 
tain ex- 









and a purchasing = 
public. All that was lack- “= 
ing was the right person to 
superintend the work. Sucha 
woman was found at last, and 
when the work grew too heavy for 
her shoulders, another director 
came to share the responsibility. 
Under their joint direction it 
has grown to surprising propor- 
tions. Nearly three hundred 
women are now employed, Italian, 
Syrian, Greek and Armenian. Every 
year there is a birthday party at 
which the workers gather. It is a 
picturesque assembly. They have 
Syrian music, they dance the Taran- 
tella, they have Greek dainties to eat, 
and they talk in all the languages 
of Southern Europe and the dialects 
thereof! 

The directors are often asked where 















A filet crochet piece fora 
long window. The Stellar 
Year is the name of the 
pattern. All the signs of 
the zodiac appear. We 
commend to your partic- 
ular attention the festive 
Gemini. 





This bag earned its maker enough 
to go back to Italy before she 
became totally blind. It was a 
close race with fate! 
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Another crochet piece packed with symbolism. The center is hollow 
luck. The octagon is the wheel of fortune which any one may turn 
who has the courage to grasp the dragon spokes. The two interlocked 
squares are the symbol of eternity, this life and the life tocome. The 
border shows the star of destiny and the deer which bears the soul 
onward in its journey. 


choice leads to in- 
oT teresting revelations. 
Last year a new worker 
came to the rooms. She 
gave her birth-place as 
Athens. The director 
told her to look about 
and choose a piece 
that she would like to copy. 
She passed stolidly by the 
glowing blue and red Attic 
work they had expected her 
to choose and pounced on a 
bit of embroidery from Epirus. 
Puzzled, the director said, 
“Was your mother an Athe- 
nian?” 
“No, she from Epirus.’ 
“And your father?” 
“He from Epirus too.” 
(Continued on page 53) 
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A door curtain of exquisite needle- 
work and embroidery, with symbolic 
guardian angels, and, at the center 
concisely shown, woman’s place in 
the home: guarding what is within, 
yet looking with capable eyes upon 
what is without. 























On these two pages are four views of the garden on the estate of Mr. F. L. W. Richardson, the architect, at Charles River Village, 
Massachusetts. The view above is of the garden looking south from the tennis court terrace. 
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In the foreground is an antique Italian oil jar which, when the curved hedge grows higher, will admirably balance the wall fountain at 
the other end with the tennis court on the terrace back of the wall. The twin pine trees, breaking the straight line between lawn and 








path, produce a delightful touch of informality. 
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Looking toward fountain from West walk. Here we get, in some degree, the charm of the planting, a luxuriance of flowers and shrubs 
that are happy in their environment but which are not allowed to encroach upon the architectural unity of the garden plan. 





A near view of the terrace and fountain. This photograph, taken in the late fall, gives a splendid idea of the architectural features of 
the garden. The brickwork already has the tone of time. The plaster surfaces within the brick arches make a beautiful background 
for the growing green of summer as shown in the picture above. 
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A At Christmas time—the great festival of all the gentle vir- is loved gathers to itself a peculiar charm, a reflection, perhaps, of 

A | tues— what could be more fitting than that the family should the atmosphere surrounding it. : 

2 unite in some token of their affection for the common roof-tree? Too soon they will scatter, the children that crowd around the z 

Z Why not give a gift to the house—a little thing or a big thing festive tree; but they will come back again and yet again, and z 

g —something that belongs to no one person and is enjoyed the mementoes of old holidays will grow increasingly dear with the A 

g by all? passing of the years. 3 

Z The homestead which, year after year, receives a distinctive and There is something that your house needs. What is it? Is it, Y 

5 special Christmas gift, intensifies, by just so much, its unique by chance, one of the pieces shown on this page?_ Is it a cast, a 4 

= atmosphere, and adds another link to that most precious chain— tall vase, a new mantel in place of the ugly old one? 

" the golden chain of association. You can always tell the house Let all of us, this year, remember our houses with some Gift to ! 

a that is merely lived in from the house that is intimately cherished. the» House :from-the-united- offerings of its members, some gift 2 

If you would make your house beautiful—love it. The house that that shall be a beautiful memorial of loving thought. 3 
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THE HOME MAKERS 


WE ARE READY 








HAD an idea, when | started to tell 
you the story of our house, that the 
story would end logically when we were 
ready to move into it, and yet, now 
that we are ready to move in, | 
find that it isn’t the place to end at 
all. There’s so much still to tell about 
our house—how we furnished it, how 
we got settled, how we built a garden, 
how we got amalgamated with the 
life in Putnam. There would be oceans and oceans to tell 
about our friends and our enemies, our babies and our dogs. 

| suppose the true story of anything would go on forever and 
forever, even if it was only the story of a sore thumb. Nothing 
has a real beginning or a real end. Take, for instance, my 
meeting Lydia in the side-show of that circus at Rouse’s Point. 
Anybody would say that that was the beginning of our love 
affair, but it really wasn’t. The beginning, if there really was 
any, was away back when Lydia and | were children, or even 
before we were children. The meeting in the side-show was 
simply one objective step in a series that it would take a meta- 
physical psychologist to trace in all its ramifications, and that 
even a metaphysical psychologist couldn’t trace. We met 
because we were ripe for the meeting, just as we started to build 
a house because we were ripe for that. 

A real piece of literature, just like a bit of life, has no end 
and no beginning. What it does is start and stop; and when 
| come to the end of a novel, and am told that Sister Susie 
married Pete, and is living in a state of bliss in Arizona, and 
that Henry has learned how to manage his wife, and that Myra 
no longer meets the dark stranger under the Washington Arch— 
in other words, when everything is tied up and fastened down 
and copper riveted, settled and labelled and ready to be put 
away, | know that that novel isn’t atrue thing. It is pinchbeck, 
it is commercial, it is designed for the unintelligent trade. 
So I’m going to stop the story of our house building instead of 
ending it, just as if it were a slice of life, which it really is. I’ve 
got to stop somewhere, and what place could be better than 
when we were ready to move in? 

We were lucky to have any house to move into at all. The 
summer dragged along, and autumn came, and still the house 
wasn’t finished. There were strikes and rumors of strikes; 
the carpenters had to wait for the masons, and the lathers had 
to wait for the carpenters, and the plasterers had to wait for 
the lathers, and the calciminers had to wait for the plasterers, 
and the painters had to wait for the calciminers, and the plumb- 
ers had to wait for the painters, and the steam-fitters had to 
wait for the plumbers, and everybody had to wait for everybody 
else. But the persons who were doing the real waiting were 
Lydia and me. 

There was a brewery about half a mile away, and this was 
a mighty interesting piece of architecture for most of the work- 
men. Along about half past ten, they would send out a squad 
of rookie apprentices, and they’d come back with nosegays of 
foaming pails in their hands. A couple of Ford loads of Jathers 
got stranded in the neighborhood of the brewery, and when they 
finally arrived at our place, they were trying to sing the national 
Bulgarian hymn. | didn’t blame them—for a lather’s life 
must be pretty monotonous, and their diet of lathing nails can’t 
be very nutritious. 

But at last the house was as nearly finished as a new house 
can be. The painters and plumbers and steam-fitters had 
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TO MOVE IN 


departed; the grounds were in as good shape as they could be 
until snow should cover and summer should heal the building 
scars. It was November; the leaves had fallen, so that we 
could get the sculpturesque effect of bare trunks and interlacing 
boughs. There were nuts under the leaves if we had time to 
find them, and everywhere through the woods around Putnam 
the wild evergreens—pines, hemlocks, spruces, junipers— 
brightened the woods with their fresh optimistic green. 

It was a time to turn naturally to a real house in the real 
country with four walls and a cellar and a roof, not a cross 
section of a house like an apartment, which bears more re- 
semblance to a slice of ham than a real domicile. He must 
have been a genius who named apartments in the first place— 
flat is their name and flat is their nature. 

We had been fortunate enough to sub-let our apartment in 
the city, and we felt that with good luck we should be niceiy 
settled by Christmas. It would be our first Christmas in our 
first house, almost as good as the first Christmas with one’s 
first baby, or the first Christmas when one was a baby oneself. 
Of course Lydia and | couldn’t afford to give each other any 
Christmas presents. The house was our mutual present, and 
could there be a better one in all the world? 

We could go out in the woods and cut a fir balsam if we could 
find one, and that failing, we could bring back a hemlock for 
a Christmas tree. We could trim it with ornaments saved 
from other Christmas trees, and light the candles, and start 
the open fires, and switch on the electrics, subdued and softened 
in their fixtures, so that they were almost as pretty as oil lamps. 
Maybe Powell would come out for dinner, and go over the 
house with us, and point out the places where we had made 
mistakes. Maybe Snedeker, head of the foreign department 
in the Steel Hoop Company, would come out with his fat wife— 
people | don’t care for, but a person has to be hospitable. 
Maybe Lydia’s sister, Ama Mahala, would come east for the 
holidays, and maybe Lydia’s mother, Lucia, would come down 
from Albany, and we would have a real family reunion. There 
must be something queer about me, for | am very fond of my 
in-laws. 

A new house is a good deal like the scene of a crime—you 
can’t keep away from it. It seemed to me | would never get 
tired trying the faucets in the butler’s pantry or admiring the 
laundry tubs. | would wander from attic to maid’s rooms, 
and from maid’s rooms to bedrooms and bathrooms, and from 
bathrooms to living-room, and dining-room, and hall. Upstairs 
and down I|’d go on a happy, interminable pilgrimage. I'd 
stand in the cellar gazing lovingly at the preserve closet, or 
at the coal bins, filled with their winter store, as if they con- 
tained treasure—as indeed they did. 

Lydia was a good deal more practical in her peregrinations 
than | was. She always had a tape measure with her; she was 
always taking measurements and making computations on the 
back of worn-out sand paper that the workmen had left behind. 
Powell no longer accompanied us on these expeditions. He 
was holding somebody else’s hand, and perhaps it was just as 
well. Much as we liked him, and much as we enjoyed his com- 
pany, the process of getting acquainted with our house was a 
sort of intimate process, one that could take place best when 
Lydia and | were alone. 

It was Saturday afternoon, everything was ready for the 
moving—and how | dreaded it!—and Lydia and | were alone 
in the new house. We were in the living-room, Lydia was 

(Continued on page 54) 








THE TOP OF THE SIDESOARD 





What Belongs There 


Choosing Objects that Suit the 


Sideboard—Its Placing, Background and Arrangement 


By 


A SIDEBOARD is a dignified piece of dining-room furniture. 

Its functions are partly utilitarian, partly ornamental. 
Whether one aspect or the other be especially accented depends 
upon the inclination of the owner. No other piece of dining- 
room furniture is so quick to respond to proper treatment by 
adding materially to the general good effect of the room’s 
arrangement, nor so quick to avenge neglect or misuse by mar- 
ring the appearance of the surroundings. 

The person who really knows how to arrange a sideboard or, 
at any rate, the person who takes the pains to do it and exclude 
irrelevant or too numerous articles from the top is an exception. 
In the course of a month, the writer sees the interiors of many 
houses and the photographs of sometimes more than a hundred 
others, all of them houses supposed to be well and tastefully 
furnished—and many of them really so—but, in all this number, 
the instances of well arranged sideboards are exceedingly few, 
and the majority of dining-rooms suffer a serious injury to their 
otherwise agreeable aspect from a cause that is easily remediable. 
The common tendency to overcrowding is most to blame for 
this shortcoming. It is an exceedingly insidious tendency and 
almost universal and one to be rigorously guarded against. 
It is through thoughtless yielding to it that we succeed in making 
the tops of our sideboards resemble the small ware counter of a 
silversmith’s shop or an ill arranged exhibition case for plate in a 





The array of wedding presents on this sideboard gives the top a cluttered 
appearance, and the tray underneath mars the delicacy of the outline. 
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museum. The array and glitter are, at times, positively bar- 
baric. Candelabra, tea services, urns, cake baskets, decanters, 
salt cellars, pepper shakers, muffineers and a whole heterogene- 
ous galaxy of silverware and cut glass throng in crowded ranks 
till one might imagine that an effort has been made to desposit 
the entire contents of the silver chest and the glass cupboard 
together in full view. 

Then, again, the constant exposure of so much silverware is 
objectionable on purely practical grounds. It necessitates a 
great deal of polishing and cleaning or, if the excessive silver 
garniture of the sideboard is largely made up of articles in daily 
use for the table service, it often means that the sideboard top 
is in a state of perennial disarrangement. 

It would be idle to criticise adversely the arrangement of 
sideboards unless it were possible to offer some constructive 
suggestions for improvement, suggestions that may easily be 
carried out in every case with beneficial results to the appearance 
of the whole dining-room. Before setting forth definite prin- 
ciples of sideboard garniture, it will be well to say a word about 
the position of the sideboard itself. A sideboard is ordinarily 
an imposing piece of furniture from its size if for no other reason. 
It consequently demands an important position. It should, if 
possible, occupy a central place and form an axial feature in the 
composition. Sometimes the architectural conditions are such 


> 


The same sideboard, its true dignity brought out by the central placing of 
the lacquered box, flanked by a pair each of decanters and candlesticks. 
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that a central placing is not feasible and then, for the sake of 
balance, two console or sideboard tables on either side of a door- 
way or fireplace are used instead of a sideboard of the more 
usual type. It is desirable, too, that when two sideboard tables 
are employed the garniture of both should be virtually the same. 
When one of the old English dressers with a high back provided 
with open shelves or racks for the display of platters and plate 
is used in lieu of a sideboard, the principles set forth in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs do not apply to it. 

Since the sideboard is usually an imposing piece of furniture 
and fairly large in size, it is fitting that the objects placed upon 
it should comport with the dignity of their support and be worth 
looking at. Better two or three really fine pieces than a dozen 
knick-knacks of no particular presence or merit. It is to be 
presumed, too, that in choosing the several articles for the 
sideboard, some attention will be paid to the fashion of the par- 
ticular piece in question. If, for instance, it is a long buffet or 
sideboard table of Jacobean pattern, a garniture consisting of 
Sheraton knife urns or Sheffield candlesticks of classic design 
would be manifestly out of keeping, while several tall, massive 
candlesticks of silver, brass or wood painted and parcel gilt, 
set at the ends, with a great porcelain or Delft bowl in the middle 
and, perhaps, a couple of big, round silver or bright pewter 
platters leaned against the wall at the back would be altogether 
appropriate. 

Proportionate size is another thing to be considered in de- 
termining the character of the objects to be used. If a sideboard 
is large and of massive proportions, the objects placed on top 
of it ought to correspond in some degree with its general aspect. 
On the other hand, if the lines of the sideboard are slender and 
light, even though its bulk be large, it will be in order to set 
upon it articles of light and graceful pattern. By way of illus- 
tration, it may be noted that Jacobean buffets or sideboard 


This sideboard top presents an example of objects arranged in balanced relation 
to each other, but without regard to the mass and contour of the sideboard. 
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tables, Queen Anne-Early Georgian consoles or side tables. with 
elaborately carved bases and marble or scagliola tops and, also, 
sideboards in the Empire style, all look heavy and need substan- 
tial looking garnitures to preserve a consistent impression of 
balance. On the contrary, nearly all the sideboard tables made 
by Chippendale and his imitators and the sideboards designed 
by the Brothers Adam, Hepplewhite and Sheraton are much 
lighter in appearance and do not need massive top adornments. 

The following concrete suggestions for suitable objects and 
their arrangement are by no means exhaustive but they will 
serve to indicate possibilities. Allusion has been made in a 
foregoing paragraph to an agreeable garniture for the long 
Jacobean buffet or sideboard. If desired, a couple of flagons or 
tankards may be added between the flanking candlesticks and 
the bowl or other central member. In the case of Queen Anne- 
Early Georgian side tables, which are usually shorter than 
Jacobean buffets and often go in pairs, a single important piece, 
such as a punch bowl, a high fruit stand or a candelabrum, may 
be quite sufficient. ~The same may be said with reference to the 
Chippendale sideboard table. In some instances, of course, the 
Queen Anne-Early Georgian and Chippendale sideboard tables 
are very long, supported on a succession of symmetrically 
grouped or bracket-like legs, and then more objects are needed 
but the idea of symmetrical placing must always be kept in mind. 

With Adam, Hepplewhite or Sheraton sideboards, the terminal 
features are often provided in the shape of knife boxes or knife 
urns, usually made to match the sideboards they are designed 
to accompany. Sometimes they are set on pedestals separate 
from the sideboard tables, although placed close by either end; 
sometimes they are set on top of the sideboard. In the later 
Sheraton sideboards, particularly those of American pattern, 
low pedestals are built up on the ends as supports for the urns 

(Continued on page 62) 





A choice of objects selected with regard to the mass and outline of the side- 


board. The tray and candlesticks give height without heaviness. 
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N building a house there are 

a good many problems that 
seem almost insoluble. To begin 
with there is the question of cost—we know how much 
we can afford to spend, or how little, and figures are 
stubborn things. Next comes the question of plans. 
We want our house to be convenient and we want it 
to have the kind of beauty that a house ought to have 
—restful, of good proportions, so that when we come 
home to it at night we can take a deeper breath, and 
say, “ This is home!” 

Of course, we have to have an architect to help us. 
We know what we want in general terms but, after all, 
we are laymen, we need expert advice, but we are apt 
to be afraid that we can’t afford an architect, and we 
are a little bit fearful that we might not recognize a 
good architect when we saw him. Sometimes, in our 
discouragement, we try to get along without an archi- 
tect at all; we trust to the contractor; or we make our 
selection from a book of ready-made commercial plans. 

The House BeauTiFUL has long been conscious of 
just this problem that confronts so many of you, and 
it has long wished to help you solve it. We believe 
that we have helped many of you—you have been kind 
enough to tell us so—through the articles in the pages 
of the magazine and, more definitely, through the 
personal inquiries and answers of our Reader’s Service. 
But this help was, of necessity, applicable to some 
detail of a house already built, or in process of building, 
and what we wanted to give you, what we dreamed of 
giving you, was assistance that should make every- 
thing easy from blueprints to inside trim. 

And now, at this appropriate season of the year, the 
House BEAUTIFUL has great pleasure in announcing 
that its dream has come true. 

We have instituted a prize competition which we 
hope will develop into a series of prize competitions 
among accredited architects under the auspices of 
various chapters of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects who represent in architecture the highest pro- 
fessional attainment, all that members of the American 
Medical Association represent in medicine, or members 
of the Academy represent in Art. 

We have begun with the Oregon Chapter of the 
Institute, and we have limited the cost of the house to 
$3000, because we realize that the problem of the small 
and inexpensive house is the hardest problem of all to 
solve, and the one that the largest proportion of home- 
makers have to face. 

Anyone wishing to build a $3000 house and using this 
prize plan could feel that their house was good architect- 
urally, uniting convenience with that sense of beauty 
which even an inexpensive house should have. By buying, 
for a nominal sum, the plans and specifications of this 
prize house, any reader of the House BEAUTIFUL would 
really have the services of an expert architect. 


A PRIZE FOR A 
SMALL HOUSE 





















This first prize plan will appear in the February 
number of the magazine, but in announcing it now we 
have a feeling that, in a sense, we are offering a Christ- 
mas present to our readers. A Christmas present that is 
ideal, for the giving of it affords us as much satisfaction 
as, we believe, the receiving of it will afford you. 


THE EVER-EVER LAND CHRISTMAS, like the 
OF CHRISTMAS circus, is a children’s 

festival. The smell of 
Christmas trees, the sight of tinsel and diamond dust 
transport us into somewhat the same country that red 
and blue wagons do, and elephants and the sawdust 
ring. It is a Never-Never Land, which is only another 
way of saying that it is an Ever-Ever Land, because it 
is the world of imagination in which all things rise. 

The Scrooges of the world are bachelors and they 
must have been orphans, for nobody who had a child- 
hood could ever forget it quite. 

If there is anything much more fun than trimming a 
Christmas tree, we haven’t happened to run across it. 
Buying a Christmas tree doesn’t seem a commercial trans- 
action. We pay money for it because it is the custom 
to do that, but the transaction is really one of pure good 
will. But better than buying a tree is making an expedi- 
tion into the woods and selecting the growing tree oneself. 

Here is a perfect fir balsam that threatens to en- 
croach on its neighbors. It will be better for the woods 
and for the tree itself to take it away. The axe bites 
into the black, prickly, resinous trunk, and away we go 
with the tree in the tonneau—a moving bit of the 
forest like a miniature Birnam. 

No, nothing like trimming the tree, except watching 
the effect of the tree on the children in the r.orning. 
Wonder and delight personified in little figures of 
beauty, and in our children’s pleasure we live our 
childhood days again. For the time, we forget our 
business, important though it be. We are no longer 
interested in politics. The important thing in life is to 
get down on our legal or commercial or literary knees 
and see whether we can’t make that electric train run 
properly. We are immersed in a vivifying bath of 
child-likeness. 

Christmas is the one day of the year in which we give 
ourselves up unreservedly to the spirit of piay and the 
spirit of giving, for an instinctive generosity is deeply 
characteristic of the child. Of course we know children 
who are not generous, but they don’t seem real children. 
Ungenerous children have sour, grown-up faces, and 
they ought to be dressed in ugly, long trousers, and 
thrust into the phantasmal adult world where persons 
labor under the fallacy that getting, and not giving, is 
the important matter in life. 

If we could only learn the lessons that children 
have to teach us, we wouldn’t have to know much 
else. We would learn to live in the moment, 
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which is the only way to live. We would do our work 
in a spirit of play, which is the method of creating the 
biggest things. It is not for nothing that Christmas, in 
the deepest sense, is a festival of childhood, that it cele- 
brates the birth of a Baby, who said, later, that we cannot 
enter the Kingdom unless we become as little children. 


HANGING UP OUR 


|! was Christmas Eve, years 
STOCKING 


and years ago, when we 
were a very little boy. 

Our stocking, held in place by a hairpin, hung limp 
at the left of the fireplace, and Fred’s stocking hung at 
the right. We wanted to slip into bed and have the 
night over as quickly as possible. We didn’t go to sleep 
right away—we were too excited. We wanted that 
watch so badly that it didn’t seem possible that we 
could really get it. We had asked for it, we had even 
written a letter to Santa Claus and everything, and 
yet actually to get it did seem really too good to be 
true. We could see the watch perfectly—stem-winder, 
silver hunting-case, with a little plate on it for our 
initials. That watch had eclipsed every other inter- 
est in life somewhat as a dime held at arm’s length 
will eclipse the full moon. We floated off into an ex- 
cited, dreamful sleep, to an accompaniment of myster- 
ious hammering downstairs and the fairy-like sound 
of sleigh bells. 

We were afraid the night would last forever, but 
before we knew it our eyes were open—the first blue 
streak of light had awakened us. We couldn’t make 
out anything in the room as yet except the glimmer of 
the white counterpane. What could be keeping Papa 
and Mamma from coming upstairs?—for the rule was 
that we had to stay in bed flat until they did come. 
But at ‘ast the door slowly opened, and they came tip- 
toeing in to see if we were awake. Awake? Huh! 
We had been awake for years and years. 

If there is anything prettier than a stocking full of 
fascinating bumps and lumps, trimmed with tinsel and 
Christmas greens, hanging beside an open fire to which 
Papa touched a match when we weren’t looking, we 
don’t know where or what it is. We slipped out of bed 
in our night drawers, and in a second we were back 
again under the warm covers with our spoils. 

But nice as parents are, there are some things we 
can’t understand about them. Why, after unwrapping 
layer of tissue paper after layer of tissue paper, sure 
that our watch must be inside, did we come upon a 
round flat stone, just the shape of a watch? Grown-up 
jokes are hard to comprehend. We were about to give 
up when—presto!—in the very toe of the stocking, 
inside a funny, spiny, disguised package, there was the 
watch, after all, just as we had visualized it—stem-winder, 
silver hunting-case, with a little plate for our name. 
The crown that Caesar declined upon the Lupercal 
was not one quarter as precious as that watch. 
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WE suppose it must be a sign of 

advancing age that we turn fondly 
toward the old-fashioned Christmas. 
It was associated intimately with the house; the house 
took part in it as if it had a sentient entity. For weeks 
before, Mother began to prepare for the Christmas 
festival. There were rooms we couldn’t go into and 
closets mysteriously locked. We can see our Mother 
now, polishing apples, washing grapes, pulling maple 
taffy, snipping it with scissors into mouth-size segments, 
and putting it to cool on the marble-topped table in 
the spare room. Mid-Victorian furniture had some 
uses after all. 

Christmas was almost a neighborhood function in 
those days. Cousin Myra came over from Waynesburg 
to help get the dinner, and she brought her children 
with her. The one maid who constituted our retinue in 
those days was almost a member of the family, and 
she too came in on Christmas morning to get her 
presents from the tree. 

We are afraid that nowadays there is some danger 
of our losing that friendly, humanizing contact with the 
more humble members of our household. Christmas 
dinner is apt to be a formal thing with the labor of it 
and the fun of it delegated to others. 

A couple of years ago we happened to be spending 
Christmas in a strange city, and some friends took 
pity on our outcast state, and invited us to Christmas 
dinner. It was to be a very formal affair—we could 
sense that from the beginning. We assumed the 
serious exterior that Anglo-Saxons associate with the 
social face. We kept saying “Ah! yes!’ and 
“Really?” in the meaningless antiphony that passes 
for social talk. 

But something happened to go wrong with the 
dinner. The oysters arrived in their primal impervious 
state, and we were reduced to the human level by this 
calamity, somewhat as the characters in “ The Admi- 
rable Crichton’ were reduced to the human level when 
they found themselves on the desert island. Those 
oysters had to be opened somehow, and our host 
turned to us because we happen to spend our summers 
where the legal tender is the ineffable clam. 

Down we all trooped to the kitchen to perform the 
major operation. Delia loaned us her apron which we 
tied around our neck; Paule looked on, very ornamental 
in her Gallic trimness; Lena smiled Swedishly; even 
Toga was interested in his Oriental way. 

Those oysters proved to be great levellers; they re- 
leased the human spirit and the Christmas spirit wonder- 
fully, possibly because, in opening them, we found it 
necessary to utilize about every implement the house 
afforded. We know we used a hammer, and we think 
we used a gimlet and a file. At any rate, we got re- 
;. sults, and that was the important thing. In opening 
the oysters, we were really opening ourselves. 


OPENING 
OURSELVES 
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Fine pair of wire- 
work cake-baskets. 
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Probably brought to 
America about 1790. 
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Cut-glass salt-shaker and mustard-pot with Old Sheffield plate tops. 
Wire-work salt-cellars with cut-glass bowls, tray, knife-rests and chocolate- 
pot used in New England about a century ago. 


‘TO anyone who has been 

fortunate enough to possess 
and to use constantly a few 
fine pieces of Old Sheffield Plate, it is no 
mystery that its collectors become en- 
thusiasts, and can give other and better 
reasons for their hobby than that their 
treasures were made a century or more 
ago and may have belonged to some- 
body’s grandmother. 

In this, and subsequent articles, the 
writer hopes to make clear some of these 
reasons, using illustrations from her own 
collection which has a somewhat unusual 
history. 

The collection began in the United 
States with the possession of about a 
dozen exceptionally fine specimens that 
had come down from the early days of 
the Republic. When our removal to 
England gave us unexpected facilities for 
acquiring other pieces, my husband and 
| became greatly interested and set to 
work systematically to learn what we 
could of the history and methods of the 
old Sheffield manufacturers, as well as to 
study more carefully the pieces we had 
brought with us, which now after some 
dozen years of comparison with 
those found in the “old country,” 


Old Sheffield plate sugar-tongs, 


OLD SHEFFIELD FiaAte 


Early Methods in the Manufacture of It 
and Some Experiences in Collecting It 


By JULIA W. TORREY 


still stand conspicuously among the very 
best. It is largely to the excellent quality 
of these pieces that we owe our rapid ac- 
quisition of knowledge during the first few 
years, for often enough we should have felt 
hopelessly at sea before a bewildering 
assemblage of wares that looked very 
attractive at first and were falsely 
guaranteed genuine, without these un- 
doubtedly “right” pieces for study and 
comparison. 

Most American families are still in 
possession of some pieces of silver or 
plated-ware that have come down from 
past generations. The silver has always 


been carefully cherished as a precious 
heirloom, but until the last decade much 
of the plated-ware, perhaps shabby with 
hard usage but oftener only dingy with 
neglect, has lain unappreciated on the 





Small slice, asparagus-tongs and fish-slices. 
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shelves of some seldom-visited 
cupboard while the uncon- 
scious owners have contentedly 
used the more or less abominable speci- 
mens of the modern machine made 
article. Recently, however, the craze for 
antiques of every description has revived 
the interest in the old plate which cannot 
be carefully studied without developing 
some appreciation of its beauty, and in 
almost every cultured American home one 
may see a pair of candlesticks or a cake- 
basket that have been in the family since 
the time they were made. Beyond the 
fact that they are called “ Sheffield Plate,” 
reveal traces of copper and are at present 
fashionable, the owners rarely know any- 
thing about them. This is really a pity, 
for the plated-ware that was brought to 
this country by our forefathers was, so 
far as my observation goes, of the best 
design and quality and apart, from its 
family associations, deserves to be 
appreciated by those who are lucky 
enough to have inherited it. If Ameri- 
cans would study carefully these pieces 
which they know from their history 
to be genuine, they would not bring: 

home from abroad the rubbish that 
is now so largely manufactured 


Old Sheffield plate sugar-tongs. 
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for the American trade in so-called 
antiques. 

It is generally known that Sheffield Plate 
is in some way silver-plated on copper, and 
by many people this fact alone seems to be 
considered a guarantee of genuineness. 
Perhaps a few facts regarding the history 
of the process may help to make it clearer 
what Old Sheffield Plate really is. 

It is true that various methods of gilding 
and silvering the baser metals were known 
to the ancients and have been practised 
in the arts and crafts at all times, but pre- 
viously to Boulsover’s discovery in 1743 
there was no sufficiently durable process 
by which large pieces of table-ware and 
articles for domestic use could be made 
of a cheaper metal and plated to look 
like solid silver. Accordingly people who 
could not afford to use plate of solid silver 
had to content themselves with pewter. 

The tale is told that Thomas Boulsover, 
a Sheffield cutler, was once repairing a 
knife-handle in which silver and copper 
were both present, and suddenly noticed 
that when heated sufficiently, the two 
metals were fused together so as to be 
inseparable. The idea occurred to him 


Caddy spoons were usually stamped in one piece from two sheets 
of plate placed back to back and soldered together. 


At the right, tea and coffee spoons, three sugar-crushers. 





of covering a flat piece of copper with a 
thinner sheet of silver and heating the two 





Group showing some details of construction. 


together until fused. Then: by putting 
this through a roller he produced a sheet 
of copper evenly coated on one side with 
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Gravy, soup, and toddy ladles and salad-fork. 
At the left, a group of small articles made according to-early methods. 


silver. It was from such sheets of rolled 
plate that articles began to be made in 
imitation of solid silver. Of necessity all 
the plating was done before the articles 
were made up, and it was not until the 
invention of electro-plating a century 
later that the easier method of making 
the thing first and plating it afterwards 
became possible. Although this process 
of using the fused plate was a difficult one, 
it was found to be very profitable, as the 
price of silver was then very high, and 
the industry of making plated-ware de- 
veloped rapidly in Sheffield. At first, 
however, the invention was only applied 
tentatively to small articles. Boulsover 
himself began by making buttons. 

The intention with which the first addi- 
tions were made to our collection of Old 
Sheffield Plate was merely to get together 
a number of attractive and representative 
pieces for regular household use and deco- 
ration, but we soon became interested in 
the subject from a historical point of view 
and began searching for some of the small 
pieces that represent the earliest attempts. 
We were lucky in finding some old plated 

(Continued on page 55) 
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To build one’s house by a brook, and by a brook that widens into a little pond in one’s dooryard, 
is ideal. This brook runs the full length of the house along one border, and there is a noble grove of 
trees behind the house. Out of these few simple elements has grown all this beauty. The steep 
slope of the grassy bank flows in with the steep slope of the roof. 





The stone steps lead to the little pool—what a place for children, on a The same view of the place on one of those winter days when the soft 
summer’s morning, to sit and splash their bare feet in the water while snow clings like cotton to everything—steep roof, the points of the 
they sail their tiny pasteboard boats. dormers, each branch and. twig and dried leaf. 
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2HE COOK PLACE 


At least one remarkable thing about 
this house is that it has been mentioned as 
a first successful piece of landscape garden- 
ing in this country. This place is famous 
as one of the loveliest examples of the art 
of Andrew Jackson Downing, the first 
great American architect, and it is said 
that he designed the house also, and it is 
true that Downing liked the “rural Gothic” 
style of architecture better than the 
Colonial. The house has chosen for itself 
a New England setting that reminds one of 
old England—there has been time enough 
for the maturing of the house and land- 
scape together into a gracious whole in 
which trees and sloping lawns, the brook 
that widens into a pool, and the vines that 
shade without obscuring are component 
partsof a living picture that is, in its differ- 
ent way, as satisfying to the eye in winter 
as it isin summer; and lovely at all seasons 
is the pool that in summer holds the steep 
gables and quaint dormers in its bosom, 
and presents an unreflecting mirror of ice 
to the wintry sky. 

But the landscape work is not the only 
remarkable thing about the place. The 
architecture is of the type not commonly 
found. Other houses like it doubtless 
existed but they are not common. 

It is as if the architect had been work- 
ing in Greek tradition some time in the 
early part of the 19th century and had had 
suddenly imposed upon him the task of 
doing what has been called a Gothic house. 
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BROOKLINE, MASS. 


The form of his windows and the forms of 
his dormers may indeed be called Gothic, 
as may also the main gable, although this 
is less steep in pitch than that usually 
found. These characteristics alone will 
suffice to solve the problem satisfactorily 
alike to client and architect. He has used 
the Greek method of black against whites 
rather than the Gothic one of putting 
shadows against deeper shadows. He has 
replaced the latticed posts of the Gothic 
tradition with perfectly good columns in 
Greek and his detail everywhere shows the 
restraining influence of the Greek work. 
The house is remarkable also for its use of 
dormers and its use of piazza—both of 
these are an inevitable part of the house 
and are a standing model to Architects of 
today who so frequently use piazzas quite 
unrelated to the body of the house and 
dormers that have no reason for being at 
all except the one of getting more room. 
The windows on the first story of the front 
go practically to the floor and, very likely, 
solve the problem of lighting rooms which 
would otherwise be dark. 

Be Mr. Wilhelm Miller in writing of the 
E Cook place says, “‘I saw nothing in Eng- 
land more picturesque and charming, and I 
know nothing in America that has a better 
message for our times than this sweet and 
mellow home. .. . Why is it the best of the 











kind I know? Because it does not deify In the winter the shed at the rear of the house looks, more than ever, as if it were playing at being 
any one element, e. g., color, but is a good a little Gothic chapel—a hospitable chapel with a quaint and humorous turn of mind. “Here is shade 
blend of all the desirable qualities.” for hot days, sunshine for cold ones; here is winter comfort and beauty, and a chance for winter 


exercise without chilling blasts or the bother of getting shoes muddy.” 
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3 Fiere are all the shapes of summer—tree and shrub and curving rim of In this picture one can feel how happily the house opened itself to the 
pool—so disguised by winter that it teases the eye into trying to trace long, drowsily humming hours of a summer’s day—not a leaf stirred to set 
familiar outlines half hidden under the snow. the shadows moving on the bank of the quiet pool. 
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STERCILLE ® 


By ALICE VAN 


O you remember, way back in August, when I presented: 


my dining-room for your approval, that | described my 
set of stencilled chairs, softly brown and glowing with gold 
pomegranates and formalized flowers, and all six for six dollars? 
Ever since then | have been wanting to tell you what can be 
done with stencilled furniture; old stencils when you can get 
them, new when you can’t, for very few people know at all the 
charm of this quaint, early-nineteenth century type, the far- 
away country cousin of the Adam brothers’ wonderful work. 

In the late eighteenth century Angelica Kaufmann, Per- 
golesi and Cipriani, all painters of great vogue, worked for 
Robert and James Adam and decorated the furniture that 
these masters designed. If you have read “Quinney’s” I am 
sure you have not forgotten the tragic affair of the satinwood 
commode with panels painted by the charming Angelica, and 
Jo’s despair at its loss. In the reign of Louis XV, Martin, 
the famous French coach-painter, perfected his marvellous 
process of enamels now known as vernis- 
Martin, and even from mediaeval days 
certain pieces of mobiliary furniture have 
been adorned and embellished by the ad- 
dition of vivid color like the “sapphire, 
pearl and rich embroidery” that Shake- 
speare pictures as buckling below the 
bending knee of fair knighthood. From 
this dignified dynasty my simpie stencils 
can claim only distant descent, and yet 
they are so attractive, so full of vigor and 
stamina and with such wonderful decora- 
tive possibilities, that | am sure you will 
love them as | do, once you know them. | 
cannot think of a better way to 
bring tone and the quality of color 
into a room than by their use. 

| am going to begin by walking 
directly to my sideboard, and tak- 
ing down my little canister, black- 
surfaced, straight-lined and not 
more than five inches in height, 
but, oh, so delightful! It has two 
compartments, one for green tea, 
one for black, and a tiny lock, for, 
in those thrifty days, our ancestors 
had to be very careful indeed of 
their precious Oolong and Japan. 
A brass lion’s head forms the handle, 
thus marking it beyond doubt as 
belonging to the full Empire peri- 
od, and the stencil itself makes 


Trays with original stencils. T 


First and third trays are the pie-crust type. 
























































The second is unusually fine in decoration. 





FURNITURE 
LEER CARRICK 


me think of the old nursery rhyme about the nut-tree that 
would bear nothing “but a silver apple and a golden pear,” my 
design in silvers and golds precisely. Why, | am almost daily 
expecting a visit from the Queen of Spain’s daughter “all on 
account of my little nut-tree.”’ And my tea-caddy has some- 
thing more than quaint charm to recommend it ; the color scheme 
of golds and silvers has the merit of binding together the pewter 
on my sideboard and the brass on the table beyond. 

On my dining-table is another interesting piece, this time com- 
bining more colors. The background is black, the heavy, 
japanned black that takes long years and rough usage to wear 
away; on the four curved-over edges are alternate designs of 
blue and rose conventionalized flowers set in a wreath pattern 
of gilt and silver, and the stencil on the bottom is plain gold. 
It is quite twelve inches wide and the photograph gives no real 
idea of its capacity for it will hold nearly a dozen smallish 
lt is in almost “proof’’ condition; the colors are 
merely dulled by time, not rubbed away, 
and because there are so many combina- 
tions of tone in it, it makes a most admi- 
rable fruit-dish, harmonizing with any- 
thing: oranges, golden-red plums or crim- 
son-hued peaches and apples. Many such 
dishes are still to be found through the 
countryside; sometimes the design is com- 
pletely worn away, in which case a piece 
of this kind seems to me practically worth- 
less and | should not advise re-decoration. 
At other times, the colors are warm and 
glowing; desirable bits to be picked up 
both for decoration and actual use. 

My chairs you have already seen, 
and | have told you about my 
clock. | wish | could show you 
the stencil on this latter piece, but 
it is so dim that, although the effect 
is yet very pleasing to the eye, any 
adequate reproduction is impossi- 
ble. Still, bear its shape in mind, 
and, if you ever find a clock with 
stencilled pillars and cornice, re- 
member that it is worth buying. 

| have chosen four standard types 
of chairs to show you, all excellent 
of their kind. The first has a charm- 
ing decoration of gold with little, 
naive flecks of green and red picking 
out the pattern; an unusual touch 
comes in the turning and stencilling 


oranges. 


he swan is a most unusual design. 
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of the brace, and, most valuable point of all, 
there is a lion’s head inset like a medallion 


in the top of the back. The seat is 
round, another excellence. Alto- 
gether, it is one of the most 
desirable stencilled chairs 
that | have ever seen. The 


design when it was 
found was so dulled 


that it had to be done 
over, but the repro- 
duction has not a 
flaw. The next chair 
is completely old— 
you will see that the 
stencil is dimmer 
but the gold fruit 
and flowers on the 
black background are 
very agreeable to look 
at. The seat is the 





than the rounded one, but 
still well worth while. The 
third chair is the most delicately SS 
shaped of all; notice how charmingly 
turned the legs and braceare. You will 
see, too, that the finish is light; in this 
resembling the Adam style in satin- 
wood, and the decoration, re-done 
twenty years ago, is formed by clus- 
ters of golden grapes. 


surface stencilled. 


The fourth chair has been re-stencilled 


recently, but in shape is the style of rocking-chair that was 
made between 1820—30, as both the form of the rockers and the 











Round-seat chair from the collection of Mrs. Bur- 
The stencil about 20 years old (renewed). 


ton. 


inset cane-seat indi- 
cate. Cane was 
used for seating the 
later types, and, 
while rush is prefer- 
able to anything 
else, | have fre- 
quently found such 
chairs with splint 
bottoms. 

Trays you will 
find almost 
asoften 
as 





Stencilled 






















ing trays to keep her company. 


lhe finest tray | have ever seen with the rim as well as the tray 
From the collection of Mrs. A. C. Carr. 
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you do chairs, and they vary from small ones, 


such as are shown in the photograph 
grouping four together, to great 
salvers, very useful and very 
decorative. Sometimes the 
trays have an_ irregular, 
fluted, “pie-crust” edge 
like the two on either 
side of the large tray. 
The upper one is more 
the usual shape, but 
it is redeemed by the 
brilliance of its dec- 
oration, a bird of 
paradise nestling in 
unknown and _ lux- 
f uriant flowers. The 
/ larger tray is a beau- 
tiful one; of most un- 
usual design, too, the 
decoration being vivid 
flowers on gold bands that 
glow with a happy radiance. 
| wonder if you will like the 
one with the swan as much as | 
do? And | have another just like 
it, only larger. Frankly, | think it is 
lovely. 1 find myself envying the 
fortunate bride who went to house- 
keeping somewhere in the early 
eighteen hundreds with these charm- 
There must have been three 


of them at first, “nests” of trays they were called, and how | 


wish I could find 
that other wander- 
ing lost one! Those 
dear, queer, conven- 
tional swans on a 
blue pond in front 
of a little thatched 
cottage! If you 
could look at the 
trays themselves 
you would see that 
the windows have 
the tiny 

panes 





fruit dish 


in blues and roses, with gold and silver ara- 


besques. 


From the collection of the writer. 
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A square-seat, rush-bottomed stencilled chair, 
stencil original; property of Mrs. Burton. 
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such a cottage should 
have, and that im- 
mense sun-flowers 
form a floral back- 
ground. 
“Gorgeous” is 
the adjective that 
was meant to de- 
scribe the next 
tray. It is perfect- 
ly preserved; it 
might have been 
finished an hour ago 
as it stands there in 
its fresh black and 
gold livery, except 
that they do not 
make such _ lovely 
things nowadays. It 
belonged to the great- 
grandmother of a 
friend of mine, and 
her descendant, 
owning it, is a 
happy woman. 
The way the sten- 
cil is applied, cov- 
ering as it does nearly the whole surface, adds to its rarity. 
| thought it the most attractive one that | had ever seen until 
D—— and | found this lovely last one in a little dingy antique 
shop, a place where treasures are often to be picked up. | 
didn’t believe such things existed, and | stood holding it in my 
hands and wondering. To begin with, it is very large, its oval 
shape is quite uncommon, and, best of all, it has a stencilled 
rim. There is not an imperfection in it, and the colors are simply 
exquisite, browns— 
I never sawa brown 
tray before—decor- 
ated in golds with 
little touches of 
crimson. It is a 
piece to marvel at, 
almost to worship. 
All through my 
descriptions | have 
said “stencilled”’ 
not “painted” 
furniture, and 


Black and gold stencilled tray. 





Rounded-seat stencilled chair with medallion of 


lion’s head. Owned by Mrs. E. R. Greene. 





From the collection of Mrs. Woods. 





A stencilled tea-caddy owned by the 
writer. A lion’s head forms the handle. 
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with the best of rea- 
sons back of my 
statement, because 
the early nine- 
teenth century 
pieces, these honest, 
sturdy chairs and 
trays and dishes, 
were decorated by 
the process of sten- 
cilling. | have seen 
just one painted 
tray, interesting be- 
cause it interprets 
so primitively the 
story of Jacob and 
Rebecca, but no- 
where nearly so at- 
tractive or artistic- 
ally good as the 
ones with the form- 
alized patterns. | 
do wish the modern 
decorators would 
return to the good 
old paths. Now 
the process is free- 
hand, though sometimes the design is traced on oiled paper, 
then filled in with chalk and so transferred to a chairback that 
way. [wentieth century painted furniture is often pretty, but 
it rarely suggests the “feeling” of a hundred years ago. 

In mid-August it was my privilege to talk to a man who has 
spent nearly all his life—and he is ninety-one years old—in 
decorating furniture, and who probably knows more about it 
than any other liv- 
ing soul. Shall | 
ever forget the day 
of my pilgrimage? 
He lives miles away, 
the ‘‘noonday 
stood still for 
heat”’ and the road 
stretched, a dusty 
ribbon, ahead of 
me. And then at 
last the little, wel- 

coming white 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Stencilled rocker owned by Mrs. Burton. In 
this instance the seat is cane. 








A FRIENDLY LITTLE HOUSE PLANNED BY A WOMAN 


The First of a Number of Houses, Designed by the Women 
Owners, that the House Beautiful will Publish in 1917 


By A, -&. &. 











WOMAN’S 

love of build- 
ing, decorating, 
and furnishing a 
house is so strong 
and universal a 
trait that it 
seems to have 
been planted in 
us by our pre- 
historic mothers. 
Their share of 
labor for the 
sii family included 
weaving a hut of 
boughs and bark 
and bedding it with soft grass as a safe shelter for their 
children. Perhaps the necessity which edged their work has 
developed in their daughters the permanence of an instinct. 
You can see it working in a little girl absorbed in the great game 
of “playing house.” A corner behind the sofa, or an open 
umbrella plus imagination will suffice her. This home-making 
instinct refuses to be thwarted even in a woman stripped of 
human relationships and compressed into one room, for she will 
still seek to arrange her surroundings for comfort and beauty 
as she perceives it. 

Business and professional women detached from their families 
have revolted from boarding-house life and have set up little 
homes of their own in small apartments, the demand for which 
is so constantly increasing that builders find difficulty in keeping 
pace with it. In these little homes they can enjoy the delicacy 
of a private bathroom and the individuality of home-made 
meals supplemented by a delicatessen shop. But all the sophis- 
ticated comfort of the flat gives no feeling of permanence. And 
woman, the natural builder, has always in the back of her mind 
an image of the house she 
would like to construct. 
The parasite woman may 
dream of dwelling in 
marble halls, but the 
working woman has a 
humbler vision. Her 
castle in Spain shrinks 
to the modest propor- 
tions of a bungalow set 
in a flower bed. 

If you are exposed for 
a time to this idea of 
building, you will be sure 
to catch it. The fever 
begins to rage in the 
spring about the time the 
sap starts and the birds 
arrive. The home- and 
garden-making publica- 
tions spread the conta- 
gion. There is only one 
cure, and that is to build. 
The history of my effort 
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First floor plan. 


tinuous dormer. 





My wavering likes and dislikes rested at last in the choice of a gabled cottage with a con- 


It is a friendly little house nestling close to the ground. 
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in that line is here 
recorded for the 
benefit of other 
women in the hope 
that it may help to 
materialize some 
cherished dream. 

The location of 
my home involved 
much thought and 
many tiresome * 
trips. All | de- 
manded was that . 
it should be in the 
country yet near 
a large city; accessible to cars, convenient to church, library, 
and market; in a neighborhood inhabited only by the good, 
the wise, and the healthy; the situation sightly, salubrious, 
and fertile. I hoped for a few apple trees to comfort me, and 
land from which a lawn could easily be entreated. Expe- 
rience convinced me that this one perfect spot was located 
only in Elysium. | finally found contentment with an earthly 
lot twelve miles from Boston. It is ona hillside, with a spacious 
view of sky and an horizon distant enough to be exhilarating. 
In front, the land slopes down to a wide stretch of level green 
punctuated with a small pond and a brook. For some unex- 
plainable reason | am quite uplifted by the fact that autumn 
frosts drive deer to the brook, and that foxes, pheasants and 
quail wander at times over the open fields. 

The house faces east, and each day starts with the hopeful- 
ness of a rising sun. I especially crave that exposure for a 
dining-room. The morning sunshine is so excellent an alterative 
for persons suffering with an infirmity of disposition. The 
living-room has south, east, and west, sunshine and overlooks 
a tiny blossomy garden. The kitchen is in that end of the 
house which faces the 
main road, an _ eccen- 
tricity which has caused 
certain cut-and-dried - 
by-rule people visibly to 
wash their hands of me. 
The house being on a 
corner, however, the 
front door duly faces a 
street, and the conven- 
tions are appeased. 

The hundred feet 
frontage of the lot has a 
retaining wall of rustic 
stone work. Hope tells 
a flattering tale that 
some day it will be cov- 
ered with ampelopsis. 
This elevation above the 
street level gives a 
certain air‘of pertness to 
the cottage but nothing 
of pride. Indeed it is 
quite ostentatiously 
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Second floor plan. 
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A living-room of generous size with comfortable furniture old enough to be seductive where 


1 can sit before the fire and rest content. 


humble. It is a friendly little house, nestling close to the ground 
like an English building. The door is on intimate terms with the 
walk, and no down-and-out person need be chilled by the air of 
the entrance. A lost dog or a discarded cat: would seek sanc- 
tuary there. 

The first decision of importance was in regard to the style of 
house. I harbor no envy for owners of mansions but | always 
did love a cottage. | like the color of the word better than 
bungalow which has been dragged from its native habitat and 
made to do duty for any house of less than two stories. It has 
a musical, enticing sound to the average ear, suggesting the 
simple life. It is not as inexpensive as it sounds, however, for 
it is obvious that to spread all the rooms out on one level, re- 
quires twice the amount of cellar space and roof area as when 
the rooms are arranged in two stories. The utterly 
square house claims to be the cheapest form of build- 
ing. It is certainly the ugliest. My wavering likes 
and dislikes rested at last in the choice of a gabled 
cottage with a continuous dormer, a subtle arrange- 
ment of roof which permits the chambers to be 
entirely upright, and gives cross ventilation. 

While planning the house, | established a scrap 
book into which went all notes and clippings concern- 
ing the practical details of building. I became 
intelligent about brick and stone, drains, lally col- 
umns, and studding. The aesthetic side was ful- 
filled by adding pictures of attractive houses, rooms, 
and gardens. Measurements of doors, windows and 
fireplaces were recorded, and the dimensions of certain 
rooms of good proportions. When a person on enter- 
ing a room exclaims, “ How low the ceiling is!’ then 
that ceiling is too low. If the proportions were really 
harmonious, no one dimension would obtrude. Ina 
small house, | found nine feet to be a very satisfactory 
height for the first story, and eight feet for the second. 

Fitting the rooms into a floor plan is as pleasing and 
absorbing a task as putting together a picture puzzle. 
One constantly encounters the working of the law of 
impenetrability. If a room is to be made a little 
longer, the chimney may be in the way. Changing 
the chimney interferes with a closet. Moving the 
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closet closes up an entrance door. Drawing plans to 
a scale is more convincing as to what is possible in 
given limits of space and money than any argument. 
lf prospective builders would take these preliminary 
steps it would save some acute disappointments later. 
[t may infringe somewhat on the omniscience of the 
architect but it will spare him the vexation of hearing 
clients mourn, “| never thought that room would be 
so large (small, high, low, long, narrow).” 

li, drawing the plans, | used the inexact but 
convenient method of estimating cost at five dollars 
for every square foot in the ground plan. For 
‘nstance, a house whose dimensions are 30’ x 40’ will 
cover 1200 square feet and the cost will be about 
$6000. It will be advisable to add $500 for those 
fatal items known as incidentals. For this sum, one 
must not expect to finish rooms in an attic, put in 
two bathrooms, or have expensive tiling, flooring 
and finish made to order, but it will cover the cost 
of a simple well-built house with modern conven- 
iences. By. well-built, | mean good construction, 
sound lumber, honest mason-work. 

When | had fitted together the parts of my plan- 
ning puzzle, | had covered the main points which | 
demanded; namely, a living-room of generous size, a 
dining-room large enough for one to move about a 
small family seated at table without hitting the diners, bed- 
rooms planned for cross ventilation and for the arrangement 
of the customary furniture, ample closet space but no attic 
for the accumulation of household flotsam and jetsam, one 
porch for the night and one for the day, and a small bu effi- 
cient kitchen. These rough-hewn plans were laid before a. 
amenable architect, who accepted them without visible signs 
of scorn and for a moderate sum made three sets of blue prints 
with all the usual flourishes. He located the house on the lot 
and assisted in making out a contract for the excavation. Our 
dealings ceased at that point, for | acted as my own “clerk of 
the works.” 

After carefully weighing the advantages of having a general 

(Continued on page 52) 





I demanded a dining-room large enough for one to move about a small family seated at 
-table without hitting the diners, and | wanted it to have the morning sun. 
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THE HALL AND 


INSIDE OF THE BOUse 


ITS FURNISHING 


CONDUCTED BY HARRIETTE TABER RICHARDSON 


HE hall, in its truest capacity, is 

a shield, a protection that creates 
privacy for the interior of the house 
and, like a shield, it blazons the char- 
acter of the owners. If it shows dig- 
nity, care over details, harmony and 
beauty, it reveals this fact to all who 
enter. Its nature is dual and contra- 
dictory; it must reconcile two ideas, 
for while it holds the stranger from a 
too quick intimacy, at the same time 
it bids him welcome. 

So it becomes necessary for the 
smallest as well as for the most spac- 
ious of halls to harmonize furniture 
and architectural effect, to be formal 
yet inviting, and the closest sympathy 
between architect and client is nec- 
essary to make it successful. 

While the front door may properly 
be considered as part of the hall, the 
vestibule most certainly is, and there 
are good reasons for having a vesti- 
bule . ne vestibule is an added barrier 
against cold in winter and heat in 
summer, acting as an air chamber to 
the interior; in the city, it is a dust 
barrier as well. The treatment of this 
minor yet most convenient room must 
be subservient to that of the larger 
hall. As regards treatment, the door 
should be no boundary line between 


the two rooms. If the interior is paneled, the vestibule is paneled, 
also; if wainscotted, the trim extends beyond the hallway; and 
if painted, a tone a few degrees more neutral and several tones 
darker will make an effect whose fineness is difficult to analyze. 
As to conveniences, in place of the seats with covers that lift, 


two cupboards with drop 
doors can be hidden on 
either side of the entrance 
and in them can be kept the 
tennis racquets, balls, even 
the flag that graces gala 
occasions. So close is the 
connection with the interior 
hall and so thoroughly is it 
a good thing to havea ves- 
tibule that, where the hall is 
no more than twelve feet 
long, it is well to portion off 
a space of some four feet for 
this purpose, it is an addi- 
tion to any style of hallway 
and where an entrance is 
made abruptly, as intoa bun- 
galow living-room, its rudi- 
ments should still exist ina 
stationary screen of wood 
or some similar measure 
contrived for protection. 





Here the hall is little more than a modern improvement 
on the old-fashioned entry, well-planned and with a charm- 
ing staircase 





A hall in a new house at Wood’s Hole, Mass., in which the old colonial tradition has 
been admirably followed in architecture and furnishing. 
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Many architects favor the idea of 
placing the coat closet and lavatory 
to the right or left of the entrance 
hall, or of combining them in one. 
They are better separate. This 
arrangement can be made in either 
the formal or informal hallway. The 
coat room is provided with a small 
window and with a switch for light- 
ing before entrance. It may or may 
not contain running water although 
the cost of this installation is slight. 
The room should hold a set of small, 
narrow drawers not over six inches in 
depth, in which small articles such as 
gloves and brushes will not become 
lost and which can hold hand towels 
as well; on the walls, at a lower height 
than in a bedroom closet, should run 
a row of copper hooks and coat hang- 
ers, and in this room is the place for 
the umbrella stand, thus abolishing 
the family hatrack. 

In the bungalow and in the country 
house, after due formality has. been 
given to the region immediately 
around the door, the rest of the space 
is then treated as an ordinary living- 
room. The regulations of heat, 
arrangement and grouping of furni- 
ture are the same as in the room 
fitted only for the purposes of recrea- 


tion and conversation, and yet the hall never rivals the living- 
room, it is always exposed to chance intrusion, and for this 
reason a more formal treatment is in better taste. 

City life also urges the formal treatment of the hall, and be- 
cause of this, the walls become tremendously important. Es- 


pecially is it true of the 
narrow corridors that most 
unhappily run through 
thousands of city apart- 
ments and houses. Can 
any suggestions help them 
to dignity if they may not 
achieve beauty? In the 
first place, they need light, 
and have no windows. Is 
it possible to make an 
effect of light, is it possible 
to bring their hunched up 
proportions into better 
balance? Something may 
be done; they need surely 
not be commonplace. Let 
them be divided by wooden 
arches dropped down their 
length at intervals of twelve 
or fifteen feet, or in such 
pleasing proportions as the 
space calls for, and let the 
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spaces between these arches be paneled. The simplest picture 
moulding will give the effect, let a dado run from below the 
paneling, and paint the entire hall in soft gray, cream or entirely 
in white even to the floor. The success of this scheme depends 
largely on the color scheme which, if well carried out, creates 
shadows and allows them to break the monotony of line. When 
the decoration is finished, 
place a rectangular table 
of lightest proportions, 
either painted or of 
mahogany, a few light 
yet stately chairs with 
delicate curves, not too 
far distant from the en- 
trance door, and lay on 
the floor India runners, 
preferably of a fine Per- 
sian design or in one tone 
carpeting and hang an 
exquisite oval or square 
mirror above the table. 
Such a hall, although the 
merest passageway, has 
risen above the common- 
place. 

This paneled effect can 
be applied to the tiniest 
hall and brings it well 
together, it does not 
allow the presence of mis- 
sion furniture or ornate 
and carved period furni- 
ture; a high French seat, 
even a carved oak chest, 
would be unhappy in such 
surroundings. 

The Jacobean or Span- 
ish leather chair and the 
oak chest dark with age 
demand a hall whose pro- 
portions are wide and 
spacious and whose walls 
will fitly take wainscot- 
ting; here also tapestry 
supplies a glowing wealth 
of color, although tapes- 
try can have no finer 
background than the 
gray tones of rough un- 
finished plaster; where 
tapestry is not used, a 
rich Oriental rug may be 
hung with far better 
effect than when allowed 
to remain on the floor. 
In this larger hall, which 
is in no sense a sitting- or 
living-room, the formal 
feeling is upheld by allow- 


decorate, and to use both 

stairs and landings as a means to beauty. The choice of a stair 

runner is entirely a matter of individual choice. Thick oak 

planks carefully laid do not echo, but a noiseless staircase is a 

boon to any family and a good carpet runner secures quiet. 
One of the first considerations in planning a hall is to provide 

for light; human safety, if nothing else, demands that both nat- 





The problem of lighting this long, narrow hall was solved by making the entrance end 
almost wholly of glass. The radiators are well and inconspicuously placed. 





: The functions of reception-room and hall are here combined in an individual and inviting 
ing spaces themselves to manner. In both the halls on this page side-lights are used with no ceiling lights. 
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ural and artificial light be thoughtfully placed. Cross shadows 
on the stairs have broken many a hip. In the detached house 
where stair landings are a part of the hall scheme, grouped 
windows or casements opening on each landing are useful and 
decorative. In the city house with the long stairway, sufficient 
light must fall from above or penetrate from beneath to light 
the treads, often artificial 
light has to be used in the 
day time. The flexibility 
of house lighting today, 
both through the use of 
the electric bulb and the 
gas pilot, makes it possi- 
ble to bring light to any 
area where it is most 
needed and to dispense 
with it after the need has 
disappeared. Fixtures 
that provide clear suf- 
fused light are to be 
bought fitted for both gas 
andelectricity. Aswitch 
is needed at the foot and 
head of the staircase to 
light the treads at an 
instant’s notice, and 
another switch to cut 
away again after the as- 
cent is made; a double 
switch is ready at the 
right of the entrance door 
to light the porch and 
vestibule from within; a 
third is needed near the 
unit group of table, chairs 
and mirror. Other lights 
than these are orna- 
mental in the small hall; 
one strong central light 
for steady burning is usu- 
ally sufficient. Recently, 
wrought iron candle 
stands about five feet in 
height have been made 
that are well suited to 
the dignity of the hall, 
and side candelabra 
have a remarkable charm 
in hall spaces. So also 
have the smaller globe 
lights when they have 
been chosen in well 
balanced and simple 
designs. Greatest care 
should be taken to 
place them on the wall 
at a height above 
heads. 

In details and finish 
the hall proclaims the 
individual character of 
the owner. The proportion in the curve of the handrail, the 
lack of unnecessary groving and twisting in the rails, the door 
handles, simple in line and ornamental because graceful indicate 
at once the close sympathy between architect and owners, and 
the whole effect reveals the family quality while it shields each 
individual. 








A VILLAGE 


How a New England 
Revived the Holiday 


HERE was never a prettier 

village street seen than was 
ours on the day before Christmas. 
The Village Entertainment Society 
had planned the decorations, the 
Boy Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls had helped 
in the work, and a friendly Providence had sent 
us a beautiful snowstorm two days before to com- 
plete the picture. 

We had outlined the front windows of every house with 
feathery ropes of green—of ground pine, princess pine and hem- 
lock tips—and placed groups and rows of candles behind each one; 
and on every front door was hung a splendid great wreath. 

Some of these were made of hemlock or pine branches wired 
into shape and having the brown cones left on the green 
branches, and others were all of green with bright red bows 
and sprigs of holly. ; 

On Christmas Eve the children, scattered up and down the 
street, watched with eager eyes for the first sight of the evening 
star, and the instant that it was discovered in the still glowing 
west, the call, “The Star is shining! It’s Christmas Eve!” 
rang out jubilantly, and forthwith, as this was the signal we 
had agreed upon, those of us indoors hurried to light our candles, 
and within ten minutes the village windows were all a-twinkle. 

Then out rang the church bell and at the same moment a 
dozen boys and girls, wearing white caps ornamented with 
sprigs of holly, with bells in their hands and bells attached 
to every part of their costumes where it had been convenient 
to hang them, rushed out of the church doors, like doves from 
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a belfry, and ran up and down the street sprinkling the air 


with their merry jingling. 

These weré supposed to be the spirits of the bells, let loose on 
Christmas Eve to summon us all to church, in accordance with 
a charming old custom, still observed in the north of England. 

Everybody was ready to obey the summons and, wrapped in 
furs and overcoats, out we trooped, fathers and mothers and 
children, a jolly company, calling Christmas greetings as we 
hurried along in the frosty air. 

In the open space before the church stood the dark form of the 
fine balsam tree in which the electric bulbs had been hung the day 
before, and which we had also decorated with globes of colored 
glass, with clusters of gilded nuts and with sound red apples. 

As the little group that was to lead the singing of the carols 
suddenly began, “Hark! the herald angels sing—,” the lights 
on the tree flashed up, and at thé same moment a large white 
star of electric lights placed at the very top of the church spire, 
shone out in the gathering darkness like a veritable star of 
Bethlehem. The light from this star could be seen for miles 
around, an unexpected and beautiful Christmas sign. 

We all sang the old hymns with great spirit. Then we 
listened while a group of little children sang Martin Luther’s 
cradle hymn, “Away in a Manger,” to the tune of “Sweet 
Afton,” and an English version of “ Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht.” 
Then together we all sang that most joyful of old Christmas 
songs, 

“Merry, merry Christmas everywhere, 
Cheerily it ringeth through the air.” 

After the singing and more merry greetings, we all went 
gaily to our homes again, up and down the shining village 
street, to our tables and firesides and to such Christmas Eve 
rites as custom had made dear. We read “ ’Twas the night 
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before Christmas” at bedtime, of 
course, and we also read aloud the 
second chapter of St. Luke. We 
had agreed uponthat. Wedidn’t 
mean to let the merrymakings and 
the delightful mysteries crowd out the thought of the 
most beautiful Mystery which it all stood for. 

Just at sunrise down the street there came a little 
procession of boys and girls singing, 

“God rest you merry gentlemen 
Let nothing you dismay, 
For Jesus Christ our Saviour 

Was born this happy day.” 

In accordance with an old custom, their arms were full of 
branches of holly and mistletoe and bay, and a sprig of green 
was left at every house; and at every house they collected in 
their “Christmas boxes” small sums of money, such as were 
formerly always bestowed upon the singers for themselves. 
Our children, however, had been earning and saving pennies 
for days for these Christmas boxes, the contents of which we 
had agreed should go toward the fund which was helping to 
make a merry Christmas for poor children in a settlement in 
which we were interested in a near-by city. 

Later we all went to church for a simple morning service of 
prayer and praise, and after the service we had planned that not 
a person in the village should go home to a lonely house. We 
all had guests at our Christmas dinner tables, unless we were 
guests ourselves. P 

At our house we decided that the old.time Yule log rite would 
contribute to our festive spirit. We were fortunate in having 
a wide fireplace in our hall and a crackling fire had been burning 
there all the morning. 

Half an hour or so before dinner there was suddenly a great 
noise and hallooing outside, and, as the door was thrown open, in 
came our five-year-old, dressed in cap and bells like a court jester 
of old and blowing joyous sounds upon a tin trumpet. This 
little herald was followed by the other children, with father and 
uncle to help, bearing a fine big log, encircled with ropes of green. 

This was deposited in front of the fire, then everybody in 
turn solemnly sat upon it and wished—as knights and ladies 
had done many, many years ago in old castle halls! 

Then after it was thrown upon the fire, each one of the com- 
pany took the poker in his hand, and as he gave the log an 
admonishing poke, he called for a blessing upon somebody or 
something. Blessings for all the animals upon the estate had 
been a part of the old rite, so the children called for blessings 
upon the Persian kitten, the collie puppy, and all the winter 
birds by name, not forgetting the English sparrows, in their 
zeal to lengthen the list. (Real blessings in the way of special 
Christmas breakfasts had been provided for all of these bene- 





ficiaries earlier in the day, let it be said.) 


Then out stepped our littlest maid with a branch of holly in 
her hand and gravely recited the quaint verse, 
“God bless us one and all 
With hearts and hearthstones warm, 
And may He prosper great and small 
And keep us out of harm; 
And teach us still 
His sweet good-will 
This merry Christmas morning.” 


Then came the Christmas dinner, with its roast goose and 
plum pudding and every gloriously indigestible viand that 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Globe- 


“Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 


Globe -Wernicke 





Give a 
Globe-W ernicke 
for Christmas ! 





T isa gift that neatly compliments 

the intelligence of the recipient 
and lasts him as long as he lives. 
It is a gift that fosters the reading 
habit in young people—a gift a 
family soon takes into the very 
fabric of life—a gift of immeasur- 
able influence for good. 
It is also a very handsome gift, a last- 


ing gift, and a gift whose cost is as mod- 
erate or great as you choose to make it. 


Write for catalog No. 1153, showing the 
various period styles and wood finishes of the 

Bookcase you buy a section at a time,” anc 

ask for a copy of *‘ The World's Be Books 


The Slobe-Wernicke Co. Cincinnati 


Agenciesin over 2000 cities, branch stores in New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and Washington, D.¢ 
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comfort all winter 


radiator on or off several times a day. 


Heating 


Don’t keep turning your 
Put a Ja-Nar’ over it, and have uniform, comfortable temperature. 
Cy "ia , [he Ja-Nar’ is a perfect automatic heat reg- 
She Ja ah Ls , ulator. You place it over your radiator (hot 

x water or steam) and it automatically gives you 
(An automatic heat control) 
the temperature wanted. The heat not used 
goes to other parts of the house. It saves coal; protects your walls and curtains. 
No attention, no repairs, no connections to make, nothing to tear out. 
The Ja-Nar’ covers your radiator with a handsome piece of furniture. 
It can be finished to match mahogany, oak, or other woods, or in plain enamel 
of various tones—for residences, apartments, hotels, hospitals, etc. 
The Ja-Nar’ is guaranteed. Return it 
if not satisfactory. We all transpor- 
tation and refund the price. 


pay 
Send coupon for catalogue B. Please 
also give us the name and address of your 
dealer in heating supplies. 

FULTON COMPANY 


Insurance Exchange 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE 


32 Broadway 
New York 


Knoxville 
Tennessee 














The Fulton Co., New York, Knoxville or Chicago. Send Catalogue B to name and address on margin. 


My dealer’s name 
and address are: 








One Hundred Country Houses 
By AYMAR EMBURY, II 


SUGGESTIVE and authoritative discus- 

sion of modern American architecture, 
its origin, development and possibilities; with 
100 illustrations showing the best and most 
interesting types of country homes in different 
parts of the country, the work of many archi- 
tects. A book that will interest every country 
dweller, and every would-be country dweller. 





CONTENTS To The Prospective Home-Builder 
Introduction: The Mew American Architecture. . 3  _QNE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES and THE 
Il SOUTHERN COLONIAL ve HOUSE BEAUTIFUL will prove of invaluable assistance. 
III CLASSIC REVIVAL ae Here are presented to you the best examples of modern 
IV DUTCH COLONIAL. ... . ) ° 74 architecture in Mr. Embury’s book and from month to 
V SPANISH OR MISSION. . . |. | (93 month in THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL fascinating and 
VI AMERICAN FARM. HOUSE oe = ae instructive descriptions and illustrations of the most 
VIL ELIZABETHAN 2 * ae beautiful and suggestive of the recently built houses. 
VIIl MODERN ENGLISH: ae If you are deciding what type of house to build, this 
IX ITALIAN Wacar St e  ee offer will furnish the best references for your problem. 
X% ART-NOUVEAU ........1% ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES (size10’x! $3. 00 
XI JAPANESQUE . . 215 THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Two Years - - $4.00 
XII THE HOUSE AND THE GARDEN. . 233 Special Offer— $5.00 For Both 
XIII THE PLAN OF THE HOUSE. . . .247 THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Circulation Dept BOSTON 




















WHAT THE MAN WHO BUILDS A HOUSE 
WANTS TO KNOW 





A VERY considerable item in the expense account of the man 

who builds a house is the plumbing. But its importance 
in securing health, comfort and convenience to himself and his 
family is even greater, and for this reason, if for no other, he 
should assure himself that he is installing such piping as will give 
the best possible service to the household. His pipes and boilers 
should be of the right quality to start with, they should be 
properly connected and insulated, and lastly, the fixtures should 
be of the most practical and sanitary type. To attempt econ- 
omy by investing in plumbing of a low grade is to spend a fortune 
in repairs, if not to inflict serious consequences upon the house 
and its inmates. This word to the wise will, we know, be heeded 
by those of our readers who have reason to be interested in the 
plumbing question and we urge them to send to the firms whose 
addresses are given below, asking for the catalogs reviewed 
here. These will be sent free of charge and will give the pro- 
spective builder an opportunity to familiarize himself with the 
most satisfactory and up-to-date products in the line of plumbing. 


STANDARD PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR THE HOUSE 


Include every accessory in this line that the public requires. 
In pattern, form and quality they are of high grade, the booklet 
showing an interesting variety in styles and prices. The built- 
in bath-tub is a feature particularly emphasized by this concern, 
and a special book, devoted to kitchen sinks, shows several 
unique and extremely practical devices such as a stream regu- 
lator, and an air chamber which prevents that disagreeable 
pounding noise so often made by the water when a faucet is 
being used. This firm maintains over twenty show rooms in 
various cities throughout the country where completely equipped 
bathrooms are open to public inspection. 

Address: Standard Sanitary Manufacturing Company, Dept. 
S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


BATHROOMS OF CHARACTER 


An air of refinement can be obtained by the careful selection 
of fixtures and decorations as well as by costliness of fittings, and 
this book is published to show how a model bathroom may be 
installed in any home at a cost determined practically by the 
amount you want to expend. Only solid porcelain and vitreous 
china are used by this concern and the introduction to the book- 
let explains in detail the composition and qualities of these 
materials. Porcelain fixtures for kitchen and laundry are also 
given considerable attention. Ask for booklet M. 11. 

Address: Trenton Potteries Company, Trenton, New Jersey 


KOHLER OF KOHLER 


The last word in enameled plumbing ware is expressed in this 
neat blue booklet which opens with an introductory review of the 
history of enameling. The present progress of the art and its 
future possibilities are discussed and the process of the Kohler 
plant explained from start tofinish. The remainder of the book 
is devoted to excellent illustrations and descriptive material on 
the various styles of fixtures. 

Address: Kohler Company, Dept. H.S., Kohler, Wisconsin. 


PIPE AND BOILER INSULATION 


Coverings for high and low pressure pipes, furnace and cold 
water pipes—in short, coverings for every condition—are made 


of asbestos and magnesia products by this concern which is 
famous for the insulating materials which it manufactures. A 
short study of the various types of pipe coverings illustrated 
and explained in the booklet will prove not only interesting but 
instructive. Estimates for contract work will be furnished on 
application at any office of the company, which maintains 
branches in all cities in the United States. 

Address: H. W. Johns-Manville Company, 100 William Street, 
New York City. 


PLUMBING. SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR HOME 


This small catalog of bathroom and laundry fixtures, with 
illustrations and full description of each article, is noticeably 
well arranged for the convenience of the reader. Its business- 
like tone carries conviction, and the fixtures shown are of a 
pleasing simplicity. 

Address: L. Wolff Manufacturing Company, 601-627 West 
Lake Street, Chicago, IIlinois. 


MODERN PLUMBING 


Bathroom, kitchen and laundry fixtures in solid porcelain, 
vitreous ware and enameled iron are planned here for economy 
of space as well as of pocketbook. Light weight solid imperial 
porcelain baths are of sufficient importance to have an entire 
booklet devoted to them, as are also the quiet-action closets 
of which this firm makes a specialty. 

Address: J. L. Mott Iron Works, Fifth Avenue and 17th 
Street, New York. 


SANOLA BATHROOM WARE 


Dozens of small devices that complete the bathroom and give 
each member of the family a place for his or her requisites, are 
made by this concern. Soap dishes of all styles and possible 
materials, tumbler, sponge and toothbrush holders, robe hooks, 
wall mirrors, glass shelves, cabinets, towel bars, bath sprays, 
seats and stools, portable showers and tub mats—all these, and 
many more articles of necessity as well as of luxury, are to be 
found in this fascinating book. 

Address: Art Brass Company, Inc., 299 East 134th Street, 
New York City. 


THE CENTRAL BRASS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Issues a rather elaborate catalog of stop and waste valves, 
ball cocks, traps and other supplies of a somewhat technical 
nature, more interesting, perhaps, to the plumber than to the 
layman, unless he be of a turn of mind which grasps readily the 
mechanical intricacies of the plumbing trade. The quality of 
goods is of the best, however. 

Address: The Central Brass Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


THE PFAU MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Is a concern which specializes on the design and construction 
of high-grade toilet tanks, seats and sanitary flushing mechan- 
isms. They maintain a department exclusively for the purpose 
of experimentation and designing and special vatterns can be 
furnished on application. 

Address: The Pfau Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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Door Suggestions for Home-Owners 
and Prospective Builders 
These two booklets are packed with 
suggestions for making the home more 
attractive and distinctive. They also give 


specific information about doors and espe- 
cially about 


| 
Doors, jij 








“Adding Distinction to the Home” is a 32-page book- 
let, copiously illustrated and shows what charming 
results can be attained at small expense by replacing 
ordinary doors with French, Mirror or Front Doors, 
A mine of suggestions for all who expect to build or 
improve their present homes. Sent free on request. 
“The Door Beautiful," our 50-page illustrated book- 
let, is oo especially for the prospective home- 
builder. Every page is replete with suggestions on 
doors, interior trim and interior decoration. If you 
are plannin; to build, be sure to get this booklet. 
There is no e to prospective builders. | 














“THE WOOD THAT ALL ITS USERS PRIZE, 
THE WISE INVESTOR SAFELY BUYS.” 


A WORD 


as to the 


Reasons and Purposes 


behind the 


Cypress Pocket Library 


Everybody likes to build, but nobody likes “repair jobs.” 

Repair jobs inevitably represent an additional investment without any 
addition to value. 

That point is worth digesting. 

When you build, whatever you build, you like to build “for keeps.” 

Some people change their minds about styles, in building the same as in 
wearables; our tastes develop and result in changes in our wants; but 
nobody changes his or her mind as to wishing to get the greatest possible 
endurance, or wear, out of the things they buy, and especially is this true of 
building investments. 























organ Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 





MORGAN SASH & DOOR CO., Dept. A-28. Chicago ; : 
Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore | Yet, singularly enough, so many people know so little about woods and 


- their relative values and special utilities; so many people think that “lumber 
is lumber” and never attempt to specify the KIND of wood they wish used; 
so many people believe that repair bills are “necessary evils,”’ that we believe 





























FOR SALE—SMALL ORCHARD RESIDENCE: 


harmingly situated on public high-way in foot hills of West Central | | . ‘ : : - - 
California. everything new; house completely and newly furnished: hun-| | we shall be able to render a real public service by continuing the publication 
ce of fruit ees including orange, lemons, olives and prunes, bers, | | | of THE CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY, convenient in size, authoritative 
ohade trees, lawns an jowers; amp. ie water. . > a a c 
Might consider exchange for Chicago or eastern income property either | | | in character, of provable value as a technical guide, and careful and scrupulous 
business or residential, interview requested. 1 | Pde . 

| | in its every statement or inference. 


Thomas A. Harrison, - 630 East 89th Street, Chicago. 
me We have not, and do not, by any means, recommend the use of Cypress 


without discrimination; Cypress is not the best wood for every use; but 
where it IS appropriate it is so emphatically (and demonstrably) the one 
best wood that the many should know about it instead of the comparatively 
few who formerly profited by their special knowledge. 

Write For Votume 1, with full text of U. S. Government Report on 
Cypress, and containing complete list of all the 41 volumes in the library. 
Then write us for the volumes that will best serve you. 

It may be of interest that many of the volumes of The Cypress Pocket 
Library have become established as standard works of reference—text- 
books—in a number of eminent educational institutions and Governmental 
Departments. This is a gratifying tribute to the broad and helpful spirit in 
which these booklets have been produced, and more than justifies the theories 





‘‘Where was Moses when ¢ oo : . ; 7 n 
the Light Went Out”’ behind the original pioneer idea of such a Library for Lumber USERS. 





If you have electric lights in your home, install 
the SIX-IN-ONE Fuse Plug. Then you will never = —_—_—— Same = 
me ey pe psy fuse ‘blog _ Let our *ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counset 
have to send for an electrician when your lights 7 
go out, The SIX-IN-ONE Fuse Plug will save SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION | 
Serene Maalienal’ Maree’ off Pico Undeorercanre: 1206 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, Louisiana, or 1206 Heard Nationat Bank Building, Jacksonville, Florida | 

‘or homes, hotels, factories, theatres, etc. At ————— oo — —— = — | 
electrical dealers and Central Stations. If not ob- INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER’S IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY | 
inable, write us. Price 35c per plug of six fuses. | 
| | 


ATLAS SELLING AGENCY, Inc. | andl : 
450 Fourth Avenue NewYork | Se ae See a scale aa haa _} 
























































THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY ARE YOU AMBITIOUS THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
' | to make an interesting and profitable | standspre-eminent as themost authoritative 
JUDGE IT BY ITS CONTRIBUTORS! f ur eileen Aten P and interesting magazine in the field of 
NUMBERED AMONG THEM ARE: use oF yo x house- building, interior decoration and 
Owen Wister, Agnes Repplier, John Galsworthy, Taking subscriptions for THE ATLANTIC ; landscape gardening. It ic proving of im- 
mense service and great pleasure to those 


Charles W. Eliot, James Bryce, Katherine Fullerton a eee ae 
MONTHLY and THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL provides interested in building new houses, remod- 


Gerould, Anne Douglas Sedgwick, Meredith Nichol- fi Both ¢ -pe> 
son, Samuel McChord Crothers, Winston Churchill, both pleasure and profit. oth are magazines elling old ones, in solving problems of’ 








Simeon Strunsky, Henry Sydnor Harrison. that you yourself are glad to read and to | decoration and furniture, in securing 
Without illustrations. it holds and increases its | Tecommend to your friends. beautiful !awns, trees and shrubs, and in 
list of readers through its incomparable presentation ape , making the garden and orchard pay. 
Pigg ot Write today for particulars. 
of present-day devetopments in Literature, Science, sala saeaimmeciaiilan a seaianidaiadliiaaas 
ey Se Der t. H. - THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY oe saat eceaaies 
Thirty-five cents per copy. Four dollars a year. 3 PARK STREET - BOSTON ‘Twenty-five cents per copy. Two dollars a year. 
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THE VANDERHOEF TAPESTRIES 
(Continued from page 15) 





satisfactory and fast in color as the vege- 
table dyes in spite of the popular fad for 
the latter. Common vegetables often 
bee 7" : : produce interesting colors, lettuce, espe- . 
j 23 1 cially, making a lovely shade of brownish 
: | pink. Ina big piece of work, like the one 
started upstairs, silk, cotton, and wool 
are all needed to give the proper texture, 
and all must be dyed to exactly match 
the colors in the cartoon. 

Downstairs there are some interesting 
and beautiful tapestries on the wall and 
in the cabinets, although few pieces are 
really kept on hand for exhibition pur- 
poses. The photograph of the entrance 
hall shows a superb piece where a Re- 
naissance garden blooms in soft colors 
around a man’s standing figure. The 
companion to this is shown in the dining- 
room between the windows. Over the 
fireplace in the living-room is an exquisite, = 
old decoration of fruits and flowers. It 
is a Renaissance sofa covering, and six 
chair seats have been woven to match it $ 
here in the studio. Experts have been r 
unable to tell the old work from the new, 
so skillfully has the old texture been re- 
produced. In the picture showing Mrs, 
Vanderhoef on the porch will be noticed 
a long runner thrown over the back of the | 
settle. This is part of a luncheon set P 
which is one of the most original and 
beautiful pieces of work ever done at the 
studio. The linen has a flower decora- 
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cal climate, attractive modern hotels and a 
A variety of outdoor sports make this the ideal spot for a winter visit. 

Fashionable retaurants, beautiful gardens; opera during the season. 
Golf and tennis at the Havana Country Club. Horse racing at Oriental Park. 


NASSAU —BAHAMAS 


Average Winter temperature 72°; a paradise of flowers and vegetation. Ex- 
cellent hotels of large capacity and up-to-date appointments; charming 
social life, boating, golf, tennis, polo, motoring, surf bathing. 

































Direct service from New York each Thursday at noon and Saturday morning at 11 o'clock. 
Luxurious 10,000-ton steamers with unsurpassed accommodations and cuisine. 


MEXICO 


A 24.day luxuriously restful cruise to Progreso, Vera Cruz and Tampico, Mexico, visiting 
Havana and Nassau en route. 


THROUGH THE PANAMA CANAL 


Regular, direct passenger and freight service between New York and West Coast ports of 
Central America and Salina Cruz, Mexico, via Panama Canal. Connections at Cristobal 
(Colon) for South American Ports. : 


NEW YORK and CUBA MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
(WARD LINE) 

General Passenger Department Foot of Wall Street, New York 

DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES 


BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON 
192 Washington St. 533 Marquette Bldg. 290 Broadway 701 Chestnut St. 1306 F St., N. W. 























“Off and on for a great many years I have enjoyed your magazine, and I feel so much 
confidence in you that I am asking your advice. I have bought nearly three acres of land 
on a hilltop with a magnificent view from the site. But the hillside is bare and I have 
decided to employ a landscape gardener to assist us in planting our trees and shrubs.” 


tion across the ends which was woven at 
the same time the cloth was being made. 
The Canterbury bells, lilies, and spikes 
of glowing, blue larkspur have the most 
wonderful effect of real flowers. There 
are six doilies to match the runner, each 
with its spray of old-fashioned flowers 
glowingly portrayed. The price of this 
set is $600.00. 

Purchasers of rare and beautiful objects 
are beginning to appreciate Mrs. Vander- 
hoef’s work, and orders are coming in as 
fast as she can fill them. One owner of a 
great estate would like a tapestry woven 
with her own Italian garden as the motif 
—surely a unique and delightful idea. 

Let us hope that Mrs. Vanderhoef’s 
workshop will progress steadily to the 
goal she has in mind, and that her attitude 
toward industrial art will become move, 
and not less common in this country. 
With her, we will look forward hopefully 
to the time when, munitions factories 
closed, there will spring up in this country 
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Our READER’S SERVICE helped this subscriber secure the services of a 
competent landscape architect. If you wish advice about planning your grounds, 
write to us 


workshops where happy people employed 
in making beautiful objects will bring 
some grace and dignity into their own 
lives, and in earning food for their bodies 
will also have time and thought for culti- 
vating the bread and wine of the spirit. 


READER’S SERVICE -- THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, BOSTON 
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Christmas Gifts 
in Art and Jewelry 


OU who possess the artistic 
temperament, will enjoy see- 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


The bath as it was— 
and as it is 


In ancient Rome bathing was a luxury 
—a function attended with magnificient 













ing our hy collection of or 
ligi rticles hurch f all 7 te et a FF 4 - 
pare ie ie a iia aaa fe — formalities. Today the bath tub sa reg- 
silver pieces, bronzes, marbles, etc. > ular part of the equipment of the home. 
Our-diamonds and other precious 
stones, ao and — — Pt tp More and more, the people of our time are in- 
prec dw ag olin sola hans % sisting that their bath-rooms shall be made attrac- 
Our general repair departments ip o~ Ene tive as well as hygienic by the installation of 
appea! to those who need reliable ¢ \ 3 
work, 


KOHLER WARE 


—Always of one quality—the highest 


Fall information on request 


BIGELOW, KENNARD 


4 &CO. J7c.,cor. WEST AND | 















In the designing and construction of bath tubs, 














































































° ; ; : 
H WASHINGTON ST.~ BOSTON ff lavatories and sinks, as well as in the art of 
: enameling, we maintain consistent supremacy. 
Jo mI . 
_— ae eal The attractiveness of 
No. 524 ms A superb example of the KOHLER WARE shows Th ‘“ Vi ” 
eight 7 ine vhysically perfec . ° ° 
poss sie: ia un. ie for itself; the quality is on iceroy 
Price, a muscle in If you are building or 
$7.50 Pr. tk tome te guaranteed by our perma- remodeling be sure to ask 
—— play to Rola nent trade-mark in the your plumber to show y 
your book you the “Viceroy,” our . 
in place. enamel. iatest built-in bath. It is 1) 
an exceptional achieve- . 


ment in bath tub con- 


Although representing the 
struction. 


greatest advancement in bath- os 

1 x rite for a free copy 
room uxury KOHLER WARE, of our book, “KOHLER 
owing to manufacturing econ- OF KOHLER.” You 


omies, is moderate in price. will find it interesting 
and instructive. 
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Address Depariment H-9. 

































“ARTBRONZ” 
aie. BRANCHES BRANCHES iy 
, Bost “Hs In th St. Paul \ 

for J New York ; ¢ Kohler Enamel” St. Louis We? 
Decorative use of y, ———— KO 4 q E R c 0 Houston rs 
the home Pittsburgh J a ae KA! 

f me Founded 1873 = rr 7 
for icago f 
. ee | or el Kohler, Wis. U. S.A. London : 
The Gift Artistic Pp ai Pe RS " | 
(Patent Avplied For Plate K-205A vA 

§ Equal of the finest bronze No. 1722 RN 
* No, 172 nS) 












in modeling finish and work- 


- Height 17 
manship at reasonable prices. 


inches. 
Base41-22 
5 l-2in, 

Price, 
$9.50 —one 
light 


q For sale by the best stores 
everywhere at $1.50 up and 
guaranteed. 
q Send 4¢ today for 1916 cat- 
alog. Mention THe House 
BEAUTIFUL. 


KATHODION BRONZE WORKS, Inc. 


299 Madison Ave., New York 


Studio and Factory, 366 Gerard Ave., N.Y. 


Pacific Coast Representative: 

Van Praag Bros., 154 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Canadian Representative: 

Fraser & Netherby, 27-29 Welling- 

ton St. East, Toronto, Ont., Can. 























Your Country Home! 


POmstinut na | _ 
POlucurene! | ——— — 
ed T e 7 . ” a4 y 

: ?, | INTERIOR DECORATION: Its Principles and Practice F®s3Xéit"" 
Prepare for Christmas with these 
individual Christmas cards. 
Orders should be placed now. 
Deliveries December first or 
sooner. Price $12 per hundred a 
up. Full particulars with speci- grt H 
men sent on request with Jal ‘ | 
banking reference. g 


DUTTON’S 


681 Fifth Ave., New York 


Tae ca pe 
[BYe4 a Sse 











GThis book treats in a most comprehensive manner of the problems that perplex the home-maker in his endless 
search for the beautiful. The author, Frank Alvah Parsons, is president of the New York School of Fine and 
Applied Arts, and one of the foremost authorities of the country on the subject of Interior Decoration. As he well 
expresses it, “‘ Decoration exists to strengthen structure and make more beautiful the object on which it appears.” 


A few of the chapter headings will give a slight idea of the scope of this valuable work : 





When, Where and How to Decorate. 

Seale. Motifs, and Textures as they relate to ishing and decorating. 

The Period of individual Creation—Chippendale, Heppelwhite, Sheraton, Adam, and other Georgian types. 
The Modern House. 
The Individual House. 


Interior Decoration, $3.50 ) In 5 00 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (2 years), $4.00 / Combination $ . 
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For many of us, no flower holds quite the same fragile charm as this truly hardy child of May. 


GARDEN AND ORCHARD 
By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


LILIES-OF-THE-VALLEY FOR 
CHRISTMAS BLOSSOMING 


HERE is probably no flower available 

for winter forcing which makes a 
stronger appeal to most people than does 
the lily-of-the-valley. By the beauty of 
its leaves and flowers and its delicious 
fragrance it appeals to both sight and 
smell in a way: possible with few other 
flowering plants. It does not seem to be 
generally known that the roots can be 
purchased at any season of the year and 
that the blossoms can be brought into 
existence within three or four weeks of the 
time of planting. Yet there are few 
winter flowers which are so easy to grow 
as the lily-of-the-valley, and perhaps no 
other blossom could so well serve as 
an attractive holiday gift as a clump of 
these coming into bloom in a beautiful 
flower jar. If started the first week in 
Loecember they should be in good condi- 
tion for presents at Christmas time. 

All of the larger seed houses keep the 
crowns or pips of the lily-of-the-valley in 
cold storage practically throughout the 
year. These are roots which have been 
especially grown in Europe for forcing 
purposes. They are packed together in 
bunches of twenty-five so that one can 
order them in multiples of this number. 
One should be able to buy them through 
any florist or direct from the larger seed 
houses. 

The process of getting flowers and 








leaves from these retarded crowns is 
purely a forcing process. It is simply 
necessary to give them such conditions 
of moisture and warmth as will enable 
them to send up leaves and flowers. For 
this purpose it is necessary to give the 
roots a temperature of about seventy 
degrees from the start and there is no 
necessity of placing them away in the 
cold cellar as must be done with hyacinths 
and daffodils. It is very desirable that 
the temperature be uniform and the 
atmosphere in which the crowns are 
developing should be saturated with 
moisture. In the greenhouses this condi- 
tion is of course easily obtained and the 


A layer of pebbles over the soil or fibre gives a 
suggestion of water culture. 
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. tumbler or other glass. 


forcing of these crowns is one of the most 
profitable phases of winter work with 
many florists. It is easily possible, how- 
ever, to provide the necessary conditions 
in any home and the forcing of these 
flowers is one of the most interesting ex- 
periences open to the amateur gardener 
during the winter season. 

These crowns come with a much longer 
root system than is necessary for the 
present purpose. So the first thing to be 
done is to cut away the roots for about 
half their length. They can easily be: 
chopped off before the bundle is untied or 
the individual roots may be trimmed with 
a pair of shears. Having thus prepared 
them it is now-only necessary to plant 
them in soil or sand or fiber crowding 
them together rather freely and prefer- 
ably, for home use at least, planting them 
in a water-tight flower jar or window-box 
in which they may be kept until the flow- 
ers have faded. Simply surround the 
roots with soil or other material, packing it 
down thoroughly and leaving the crowns 
exposed to the air. 

Having the crowns thus planted, they 
should be thoroughly watered but not 
supersaturated and given a place where 
the temperature is fairly uniform day and 
night and at least sixty-five degrees. In 
case of rather small flower jars, one of the 
easiest ways to keep the temperature uni- 
form is to invert over the top a good-sized 
By keeping this 
in place for a week or ten days the condi- 
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tions of a miniature greenhouse are fur- 
nished and the leaves and flower stalks are 
likely to get a good start. The glass may 
then be removed and the plants will come 
on successfully. In many homes warm cor- 
ners are easily found near a radiator or hot 
water tank or the furnace or range. If 
this extra warmth is provided during the 
first two weeks the growth will take place 
successfully in the ordinary living-room. 

It is a simple matter to provide for a 
continuous succession of these flowers by 
starting them every three or four weeks. 
A hundred or more roots may be bought at 
one time and stored away on the cellar floor 
or some other cold place where they may 
be kept without starting, so that a few 
may be utilized for planting at any time. 

The attractiveness of the flowering 
plants may be greatly increased by cover- 
ing the surface of the soil or fiber in which 
the roots are held with a layer of small 
clean pebbles or gravel. A box or two 
of the bird gravel sold by florists answers 
very well. It should be washed free from 
sand by means of running water. 


WINTER FLOWER BOXES 


HE most important practical point to 

bear in mind in selecting a flower box 
is likely to be overlooked unless the pur- 
chaser has had considerable experience in 
their use. A large proportion of the 
boxes in the shops have solid bottoms 
that rest tightly on the surface of shelf 
or table. Consequently moisture accum- 
ulates below the box by condensation 
from the air and the varnished or pol- 
ished wood upon which it rests is likely 
to suffer injury. This unfortunate result 
may be avoided by selecting only those 
boxes which have a free air space beneath. 
Many attractive forms are now available 
in which such circulation of air is pro- 
vided for, commonly by having the box 
rest upon projecting corners. 

Nearly all of these boxes may be used 
with or without the porous pottery insets 
that come with them. In the case of 
many plants the use of such insets is 
necessary in order that the roots may 
have perfect drainage and abundant air. 
One should see that the insets fit well 
and yet can be easily taken out. 

A beautiful flower box filled with liv- 
ing growing plants makes an ideal holiday 
present. The plants to be selected may 
be any one of the many sorts found in 
the three great groups of house plants, 
namely flowering plants, foliage plants 
and spring-flowering bulbs. Among the 
former the geraniums are inexpensive and 
particularly satisfactory because they are 
So easy to grow. For brilliancy of effect 
the best way to utilize these boxes is to 
fill them with spring-flowering bulbs. 
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A veteran fireman knows houses as a 
doctor knows anatomy. You can’t fool him 
on construction. He has had to rip it apart 
too often in the search for the hidden spark. 

Grosvenor Atterbury, the famous archi- 
tect, says “Natco is an ideal construction 
material.” 

Why? Because Natco construction 
means permanent, strong, solid walls, parti- 
tions and floors, everlastingly fireproof. 

Because Natco construction is cheaper 


Want to know more about Natco? Ask your 
architect — he knows. Or send us ten cents for 32 
page handbook, “Fireproof Houses,” with 25 illustra- 
tions of modern and artistic homes, combining economy, 
comfort and safety. 


NATIONAL FIRE: PR@DFING 
‘COMPANY - 
282 Federal Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 
This is a Natco XXX Hollow Tile, of the type used 
for residence wall construction. These big units mean 
quick and strong construction and everlasting safety 
against fire, Note the air cells which make the Natco 
wall temperature and damp proof, and the patented 
dovetail scoring on the surface for a strong mechanical 
bond with decorative outside stucco and inside plaster. 
No studding or lath is required. There is a Natco tile 
for every building purpose, from smallest residence to 
largest skyscraper. It is the most modern building ma- 
terial made. 


THE MATERIAL AL THAT MADE THE SKYSC 


» CROKER 


OWS > 


Fire Chief Croker built 
himself a house down on Long 
Island. 

When his guests were 
assembled at dinner, he told 
them the next room was afire. 

“But don’t worry,” said 
Croker. “I shut the door.” 

It was a test to prove the 
absolute safety of the fireproc‘ 
house — built of 


NATCO-HOLLOW TILE 


than brick or concrete, and while more 
expensive than frame, the resulting econ- 
omies in maintenance and insurance will 
in the course of a few years offset this 
initial increased outlay. 

Because the Natco wall means lower 
coal bills, more comfort, no vermin, no 
dampness —a single thickness of the big 
hollow tile with stucco outside and plaster 
inside, and your modern and efficient wall 
is complete 











HOTEL WOODSTOCK 


TIMES SQUARE @rcivss" NEW YORK 
The Best—Medium 
size—Moderate price 
—Hotel in New York 
City. : : 

365 ROOMS 








TIMES SQUARE = 
THE CENTER: OF NEW YORK = 


























IN THIS DEPARTMENT WILL BE FOUND EACH MONTH A REMINDER 
OF THE NECESSARY THINGS FOR THE WINDOW, FLOWER, AND 
VEGETABLE GARDENS. THE MAP INDICATES FOR WHICH SECTIONS 
OF THE COUNTRY THESE RECOMMENDATIONS ARE APPROPRIATE. 


FLOWERING PLANTS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


IVING plants are becoming more popular every year for 
use as holiday presents. They may be obtained in great 
variety and at varying prices and are especially satisfactory 
because they remain in blossom long after the holidays are 
past. Some good flowers for this purpose are indicated below. 
Cineraria 
Cyclamen 
Chinese Primrose 
Dwarf Roses 


Azalea 

Baby Primrose 

Begonia, Glory of Cincinnati 
Begonia, Mrs. Heald 


Begonia, La Patrie Geranium 
Begonia Rex Gloriosa Superba 
Calceolaria Gloxinia 
Camellias Heliotrope 
Crotons Lantana 


ROOTS FOR CELLAR FORCING 


Even without a greenhouse one can get considerable satisfac- 
tion by forcing certain vegetables in the cellar. The most 
important of these are rhubarb, asparagus, French endive or 
Witloof chicory and sea kale. These are offered for sale by 
certain specialists and will add interest and variety to the 
winter season. 


Rhubarb 
Sea Kale 


Asparagus 
French Endive 
GARDEN FURNITURE 
These long winter evenings give an excellent opportunity to 
make a careful study of the general subject of garden furniture. 
Send for the catalogs and see what additions in the way of 
pergolas, garden seats, arbors or other fixtures may well be 
placed on the home grounds. 
Lattice Fences 


Pergolas 
Rustic Furniture 


Arbors 
Garden Houses 
Garden Seats 










NINGEE-ROSES 


Dingee roses are always grown on their own roots — a 
and are absolutely the best for the amateur planter. 
Send today for our 

New Guide to Rose Culture”’ for 1917 — 
It’sfree It isn’t a catalog —it’sa practical work on rose 
growing. Profusely illustrated. Describes over 1000 va- 
rieties of roses and other flowers, and tells how to grow 
THE DI Safe delivery guaranteed. Est.1850. 70 greenhouses. 
H 


E DINGEE & CONARD CO., = BOX 1272, WEST GROVE, PA. 








Sis Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties 


The edition of 1915-16 is obtainable, and will be Now on Vegetable, Flower and Farm 


| 


THE GARDEN BUYER’S REMINDER 


mailed free. It contains lists of exciusive Peonies, 

Trises, and new andrare flowering shrubs. The edition of 1917- 
18 will be ready about February 1, 1917—send your name now, 
so that a copy may be reserved for you. 


BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurseries Co. = 
125 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Pa. 


FRUIT TREES AND PLANTS 


It is of course out of the question to do any planting in the 
fruit gardens and orchards at this time in the more northern 
regions. But in the central and southern states such planting 
may still be done. The nursery catalogs for autumn are full 
of lists from which to select and gardeners in sections 3 and 4 
may study them now to great advantage. It is well worth 
while to make a survey of the home grounds to see whether 
there is not room for additional trees or plants of some of the 
large and small fruits. In case there is not room for standard 
fruit trees dwarf trees may often be planted to advantage. 


Apple Plum 

Apricot Dewberry 

Cherry Blackcap Raspberry 
Peach Red Raspberry 
Pear Blackberry 


ANEMONES FOR FORCING 


Many owners of window gardens may find much satisfaction 
in forcing the single and double anemones which make so 
beautiful a showing in the florist’s windows in early spring. 
Five or six bulbs may be planted in a six-inch pot and covered 
an inch deep. The pots should be kept in a cool place and 
watered but little until growth starts, when they may be 
transferred toa sunny window. One can get excellent selections 
of mixed bulbs of single varieties for seventy-five cents a 


hundred. There are, however, many named varieties some of 
the best of which are these: 

Appenina Rosea 

Ceres Saint Brigid 

Fulgens Single Blue 

Hortensis Hybrids Single Scarlet 

King of Scarlets The Bride 


THE BEAUTIFUL AMARYLLIS 


One of the most interesting groups of flowering bulbs for house 
culture is that of the genus amary!lis. There are many varieties 
of these now available so that one can easily develop an interest- 
ing collection. The Hippeastrum Hybrids are especially de- 
sirable for winter flowering. One can find in the catalogs the 
following varieties listed: 


Alba Lutea 

Bella Donna Rosea 

Formosissima Vallota Purpurea 
Hippeastrum Hybrids Zephyranthes Rosea 
Longiflora Zephyranthes Candida 


GLADIOLI FOR FORCING 


A special set of varieties of the beautiful gladiolus flowers 
are now available for winter forcing. If one has a greenhouse 
this is a very simple process but even in the window garden 
excellent results may be obtained. The sooner the bulbs are 
planted the better. The following varieties are best for this 


purpose: 


Blushing Bride Rosy Gem 
Crimson Queen Sapho 

Fire King Salmon Queen 
Peach Blossom The Bride 


VICK'S. $t2..GUIDE 


For 68 years the leading authority For 


Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. You need 
Ready it. Send for free copy — today. 1917 


JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. 
9 Stone Street The Flower City 

















For advice upon your individual problems, write to READER'S SER- 
VICE; our Garden Expert will gladly answer questions free of charge. 
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$5—for this “4-Room” 
Dodson Wren House 


Built of oak; roof of cypress with 
copper coping. Hangs from a 
limb. The bird-lovers’ best 
Christmas Gift. 





Rented 
. tothe 
Wrens 








| THE GARDENER’S 
CALENDAR 





























JN ie acuta regions the most important 

work this month in the outdoor 
garden is to see that all plants that are 
liable to injury through the winter are 
properly protected. The herbaceous bor- 






C) A dig house tike this will bring one 
= or two families of wrens to live with 





= : t — cheerful, 
ders should have a foot or so of fallen Man the Dasteal bird tonaate that poy reat ty 
Birds Love contributing to the general joy of living. 


leaves or strawy mulch over the surface. 
Wherever possible it is well to cover this 
mulch with branches of spruce or pine to 
improve the winter appearance. On the 
bulb beds, especially tulips, a good cover- 
ing of spruce boughs is likely to be suffi- 


Mr. Dodson, a directorof the American Audubon Asso- 
ciation, has spent 22 years learning how to build bird 
houses that attract the birds. Wrens, blue-birds, martins, 
each must have its own especial style house. The right 
kind—the Dodson Kind—brings back the bird families year 
after year. Their perfection has been a labor of love. 

If you want the birds next summer, get your houses now 
and an them up to “weather.” The birds like them 


ne “The Ideal Chelstmne Catt 


A Dodson Bird House is an inexpensive gift, most ap- 











As a woman’s 
gift for his 





























nd is in fact to be preferred to a ees a 1 friends. Cost from $1.5) to $12. 
cient a P GINS sesk—or a pits ‘even Rouse itustegted ong bo enleged br avert’ ous 
deeper mulch because the latter often , man’s gift for who has a tree to hang “aciudes bird bath, W described 
i = in catalog, with prices. Inc aths, winter feec 
causes a yellowing of the young leaves | | Meno thie am kepe your thoughtunes || | | Redo ie Afr mia 
m ; : ° trated Dodson boo 
ird Book Free— he illus ttract ; 
ble for either use. Price moderate, $22. 00. birds to your garden. With itwe ots § 4. free, Bn me 
Supplied i in green or brown coloring tiful picture, in color, from **Nature Neighbors,”” worthy 
3 of framing. Write to 
Ask your dealer for No, 6372 or write for illustrated booklet 

THE HANDEL COMPANY JOSEPH H. DODSON 
388 East Main Street Sidon, Gein. 703 Harrison Avenue Kankakee, III. 
al ; 











Ral in 


HE truly great in letters, art, or music 
are never provincial. They havea 
message for the world, and the world 
listens. The Bal« iwin Piano speaks 

in a tone that appeals to all humanity. It 
is the American instrument that has become 
a world favorite. The admiration for it 
abroad as at home attests its leadership. 


Send for The Book of the Baldwin. 
The Baldwin Piano Company 




















The Dwarf Mountain Pine in a decorative holder 4 i é 
ha anese effect CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
sa Japanese cueet. 142 W. Fourth Street 323 S. Wabash Avenue 1111 Olive Street 
: : NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
; : : ‘ 665 Fifth Avenue 1636 California Street 310 Sutter street 
when it is not removed early enough in i INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE DALLAS 
r 8N. Penn’aSt. 521S. Fourth Ave. 1911 Elm St. 


spring. The rose beds need a thick mulch 
over the roots and are benefited by a cov- 
ering of spruce or pine boughs over the 
branches. The beds of rhododendrons, 
mountain laurels and azaleas also need at 


least a foot of mulch over the soil surface y * Ti * 
ach lage ica pba itv A Christmas Tree That Will Live , 




















covering of the leaves as well. The in- <=) AFTER CHRISTMAS WHEN PLANTED ON YOUR LAWN. 
Jury to these plants is likely to come We ship shapely evergreens in boxes of earth. nhis Christmas and another each 

° ? 2 . Olidays plant outdoors. A andsome evergreen is ristmas and another eac. 
through evaporation from the leaves R year will prove lasting remembrances of your Christmases and yearly increase 
caused by warm sunshine or warm dry the beauty of your property. 

. i : ¢ : } Send your friends one ‘ Planting instructions e 
wind when the roots are still frozen. tanter! or more of these hardy Trees 5 ft. high with each tree. Satistac- Py 
by : ee c ; evergreens for rist- Se I tory growth guaranteed. 
Consequently a protection to the foliage Pits w mas. they will perpet- a es ¥ cuaee Pie neo Se = 
q pe Se ae ; ; eee ; uate the memory of your | DOUGLAS SPRUCE. ._ 5. ouglas Spruce, 7 ft., $1 

often prevents such injury. A good way ’ thoughtfulness and VEITCH FIR Se White Fir, : St, 10 

> . = tc s” every yearbecome more | COL. BLUESPRUCE | 8. ol. BlueSpruce, 7ft., 1 
to — a small bed of rhododendrons is . "4 valuable. Nordmann’s Fir, 6ft., 18 
Pe “tie stakes at each end three or four . FOR Our big illustrated catalog of trees, shrubs, plants and roses free on request. Aye 
eet high and connect them with a narrow = HICKS NURSERIES, Box B, Westbury, L. 1. Phone68 — SUMME: 








board against which large branches of 
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This and seven other colonial home designs included in our Homebuilders Book. 


INDIVIDUALITY 


in woodwork as well as general design is the thing you 
strive for when planning your new home. 


i 





That perplexing question, ‘‘which wood?” for the library, 
hall or bedroom is best answered in the use of 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Our homebuilders book will give you the ‘‘why of it” in every detail 
while our samples and book of finishing directions, attractively illus- 
trated, will supply the ‘‘how of it.’’ We'll send them free. Write 
today. Architects should have our manual—sent on request. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade Marked and sold by dealers. 
Yours can supply it. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 


412 BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 











































PLAN NEXT SPRING’S PLANTING NOW 


READER'S SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 
Allow me to thank you for your answers to my recent inquiries and for the carefully prepared 

sketch for planting. I greatly appreciate your service and find it most helpful indeed. 
Very truly yours, 





@ If you are going to build next year, and have decided on the plans for your house, you should provide for your 
landscape planning now. Have your shrubs and trees actually growing while the house is being built. 

@ Let us help you plan—Our expert advisers can save you both worry and expense. Send us your problem. 
We will gladly serve you. 


READER’S SERVICE THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - BOSTON 
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pines or spruces may be fastened. The 
pine or spruce boughs thus are held erect 
and shelter the foliage both from sun and 
wind. 

In the vegetable garden it is now timeto 
see that the strawberry bed is covered 
with a light layer of strawy mulch and 
that the vegetables which remain in the 
ground over winter, like parsnips and 
salsify, are protected in a similar way. 
Even parsley and spinach will survive the 
winter successfully if given this sort of 
protection. 

In the fruit orchard it is essential that 
all young trees be protected from attack 
by mice and rabbits which are so likely 
to gnaw the bark and often to girdle the 
trunk. A coarse meshed wire netting or 
even a piece of ordinary wire window 
screen can readily be fastened around 
the base of each tree to a height of 
about two feet. This will prevent such 
injury. 

Most of the garden opportunities from 
now on in the northern states are confined 
to activities indoors. Those fortunate 
possessors of conservatories and green- 
houses have an almost limitless field for 
experiments in growing plants of many 
kinds. But even the more modest owner 
of a sunny window can get much satis- 
faction from a good sized window box or 
a series of flower pots on a plant stand. 
Even without the sunny window some- 
thing may be done, for in gardening it is 
especially true that where there is a will 
the way will always be found. 

An interesting innovation in recent 
years has been the use of living Christmas 
trees and the idea may be carried out toan 
even greater extent in the use of living 
conifers for winter adornment. One can 
get from the nurseries many forms of 
small evergreens which are essentially 
decorative in color and outline and may 
plant them in large flower jars or small 
plant tubs for use on porches, verandas, 
sun rooms and halls during the winter 
months. One of the best of these is the 
dwarf mountain pine, often called the 
Mugho Pine. Other attractive species 
may be found in the catalog of any good 
nursery. For Christmas trees the same 
idea may be carried out, selecting rather 
small trees and planting them in large 
pots or plant tubs, then transplanting 
them after the holidays in the ground 
outdoors. If this is to be done it will be 
well to cover the place where the tree is to 
be set with a heavy layer of mulch before 
the ground freezes. 

There is still time to get a beautiful 
display of spring flowering bulbs for the 
later weeks of winter. Most florists and 
seedsmen can supply hyacinths, jonquils, 
daffodils and various other forms of the 
beautiful genus narcissus. 
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Have You a 


Back Yard? 


HIS subscriber had one 

and the sketch shown 
herewith in reduced size 
(original 81’ x 13’’) illus- 
: trates in part how our 
= READER’S SERVICE 
: | answered her request for 
= | advice. Her letter follows: 
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HIS durable and dignified type of fence does more than guard your home against 

intruders of all kinds. It interprets your home, reflects its spirit, becomes part of = READER'S ORRVICE: 

the surroundings. With us, gates and fences are more than justso much iron and = iat oe eee wil 
paint. They represent the individuality of their owners expressed through craftsman- = you please tell me what can be 


ship that is recognized everywhere as done to beautify them. I par- 
ticularly want assistance with 


6é THE STANDAR 99 | that portion of it back of the 

I D OF THE WORLD | dotted lines—76 x 97 feet. 1 

| would like a_ pe recoil in the 

Besides being a permanent asset, well-designed fences and gates create an atmosphere of exclusive = center and beds and walks. I 

elegance which few other improvements can produce. Our skilled staff of draftsmen,andengineers = you will assist me I will be 
is ready to help you solve your gate and fence problems. Backed by hundreds of expert artisans very gratefu 

in iron fence production the y guarantee satisfactory work, prompt service and moderate prices. = | Yours truly 

Book of Designs *‘A"’ puts at your disposal — free of charge — 80 = Higa ee me: 

pages of Fence Facts and Fancies. Please write for it TO-DAY = | cat aha 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO. 
660 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Does your back yard come 
up to your idea of what it 
should be or do you have to 
apologize for it to your 
guests when they look out 
of the window? Wouldn’t 
you be glad to have someone 
show you how to transform 
: this. cheerless waste into a 
= | place of delight where 
flowers bloom and where 
the family washing flaps 
unseen behind vine-covered } 
barriers? Inshort, why not (Sori ee Ea 
have your back yard as at- 
tractive as that of the sub- feowr Sreeer 
H scriber’s shown herewith, 
| especially when it costs you 
| nothing ? 
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SveTcn toe DtveLopmMENT of Back Yaep 














= WRITE TO US AND WE WILL TELL YOU HOW 
= WE CAN HELP YOU 


READER’S SERVICE THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - BOSTON 


IS A MEMBER OF 


Marl Bird Fountain THE HOUS b B = r U TIFUL te avoir sureau 


and Pedestal OF CIRCULATIONS 


See our Marble Art Catalogue | — — = zs 
for other styles—also Garden | =uiii Mommie Mion 


Seats and Benches, Pergolas, 
Planning to Build 


Vases, Urns, Pedestals, Sun 
Then Get This Valuable 


Dials and other exterior and in- 
terior marble decorations. If 
Country House Number 
FREE 3 


interested in everlasting works 

of practical art, send for our 
- at HE October Number of The Architectural 
| 2 Record will be valuable to you if you are 


free Catalogue — ~ ‘Beautiful 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL : planning to build or to remodel your present home. In it are illustrated 50 recent 


Creations in Marble.’ 
THE GEORGIA MARBLE 
= try houses—typical of the best work now being done in the East, in the Middle 
BOUND VOLUMES = coun 
| 2 West, and on the Pacific Coast 
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. FINISHING WORKS 
CANTON, GA. 


















































THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is now | = From these illustrations and floor plans you will get helpful suggestions regarding attractive exteriors 
bound six numbers to a volume. | = and convenient arrangement. You will be better posted when you consult your own architect. 
Each volume constitutes a pro- | = This valuable number will be sent free—also the November and December, 1916, issues—if you sub- 
fusely illustrated compendium on | scribe now for 1917. You will thus receive 15 attractive numbers for only $3—the regular yearly price. 
nd ‘ pee ; : s F ‘ ; 
nee he pigs Ae oe. 2 a = Each month The Architectural Record places before you a careful selection of the best work of leading 
po aay niga vy cable . niane architects, with 100 or more illustrations—while in the business section are described the latest and 
ne Rewer ene veges s ‘ > best building materials, as well as the furnishings and specialties which add so much of comfort, 
= convenience and value. 
Hundreds of illustrations, together with floor-plans : To acce s offer, please mail the coupon promptly. 
of houses, both large and small, with interesting photo- } 3 2 
graphs of interiors , showing attractive schemes of The Architectural Record 
de core ation. | = YEUEEAEY WEY COOL U0UT EUOUNUDECUEEY UCU UACOOURERYE: CUE ORYUEAAO OG CY COOL EOE EN OY UD CECT CUETO n Mn Tou TUOTETATE UTVUPESTUAESOEVETOOVEROOESS CLOT Y ERC OETELA POETED 
Volume 40 contains the six issues of June 1916- = t = 
November 1916 inclusive. THe ARCHITECTURAL ReEcorD, 119 W. 40th St., New York, City: H.B.-12-16 = 


Send me free the October Country House Number and the issues of November and December, 
1916, and put me on the list for the full year 1917, for which I enclose $3, the regular yearly price 
(add 60 cents for Canada, $1.00 for Foreign). 





Sent for $2.50, postage extra. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO, Ic. || 
THREE PARK STREET - BOSTON aS Ore de ee : wi imticicnt. 
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The TILE ROOF 


on this beautiful home of Mr. C. E. 
Miller, Cleveland, Ohio, designed by 
R. H. Hinsdale, Architect, is of Terra 
Cotta Tiles known as the Imperial 
Closed Shingle pattern —see detail more 
clearly shown in ee 


rder of this advertisement. 





Our illustrated booklet, ‘‘The Root Beautiful,’’ printed in 
colors, contains views of many beautiful homes with 
roofs of Terra Cotta Tiles, and is sent free upon request. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. 


Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 


Gen’! Offices: 1111-21 Monroe Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 











An infected wound is usually a 
neglected wound. To prevent infection 
of cuts and abrasions, promptly use 


LISTERINE 






The Safe Antiseptic 
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THE READING PUBLIC | 


BY MacGREGOR JENKINS, Publisher of the Atlantic Monthly 


“Yielding to the scientific impulse, we can divide readers of books into three roughly defined classes 
that will help us to continue our discussion in an orderly fashion. They are:— 


The Sponge-Reader. The Sieve-Reader. The Duck-Back-Reader. 
These classes form a pyramid, the apex the sponge-reader, and the base the duck-back-reader—between 
them the great class of sieve-readers.”—Ezcerpt from The Reading Public. 


The humors of the editorial office, the problems of magazine circulation, the peculiarities of public taste, 
and the genesis of some literary fashions are described in this uncommonly interesting little volume. 


75 cents net. 


HOUGHTCOXN MIFFLIN. COMPANY  Soston and New York 
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A FRIENDLY LITTLE HOUSE 
PLANNED BY A WOMAN 
(Continued from page 37) 
contractor assume entire responsibility, or 
of letting contracts separately, | chose 
the latter thus saving the profit which the 
general contractor makes on each sub- 
contract. The cellar and grading were 
under one contract. The masons did all 
brick work and plastering. The plumber, 
the electrician, the painter, and the pa- 
perer, rounded up a total of six men 
besides the builder, all working under 
separate contracts. It was my good for- 
tune to find in the builder an honest man, 
and my opinion remains undimmed after 
so strenuous a test as building a house. 
Possibly men who deal with as sturdy 
and reliable a material as wood, who use 
the level and the square, are inclined to 
honest and square dealing. It is otherwise 
with painters. With promises more oily 
than their paint, they mix and blend and 
color, and distort their words. The op- 
probrium which rests solely on the poor 
plumber should be shared by the painter. 
I am sure the role of First Villain should 

be assigned to the latter. 

The vigilant eye of the owner and the 
knowledge embalmed in that scrap book 
combined to make a successful job. | 
happened along one day while a more- 
than-six-foot giant was working in a closet 
with up-raised arms putting up cleats for 
the hooks. A difference of opinion devel- 


“oped about the proper distance. He 


thought skirts ought to be hung so as to 
clear the floor. | thought so, too, but | 
assured him 7 hey were not wearing skirts 
seven feet long this season, and the cleats 
must be lowered. He yielded reluctantly 
remarking bitterly, “Well, it’s your 
house!” Strangely enough the man who 
was setting the sink was going to the 
opposite extreme placing it at a height 
that would be convenient for a girl of 
twelve. Those pathetic rounded backs | 
have occasionally seen on women in the 
country come from standing at sinks 
placed exactly at the height which means 
a bent and consequently an aching back. 
I explained this to the plumber who as- 
sured me he always got it just right. My 
idea of being just right was to have the 
bottom of the sink twenty-eight inches 
from the floor. This change also wrung from 
him the same statement, “Well, it’s your 
house.” He seemed to lose all hope of me. 

When | planned a small kitchen, | was 
well aware of what | was doing, but | 
occasionally heard disparaging remarks 
about my good sense from the workmen. 
| fancy it was because they could see nc 
possible space where a man could sit com- 
fortably before the oven warming his 
feet or his boots. Neither could!. My 
kitchen is for business only. The range 
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occupies a corner where no draft can reach 
it. The boiler is in a closet. Every- 
thing possible is put out of sight in espe- 
cially designed closets and drawers. The 
table, zinc-covered, has five capacious 
drawers. The wood-work of the room is 
hard pine, finished in orange shellac, the 
hard plaster walls are painted light green, 
and the floor is covered with a green and 
white linoleum. Short curtains of white 
scrim at the windows give a Dutch air to 
the room. Another exception to strict uti- 
lity is the corner by the window where a 
rocker permits one to comfortably consult 
a cook-book. Otherwise the room is 
yacht-like in its compactness and con- 
venience. A happy medium has been 
achieved between the sort of kitchen 
which enslaves a woman, and that kind 
which “does not show dirt,” both ex- 
tremes equally to be shunned. 

The woodwork in the house, excepting 
the service portion, is finished in enam- 
elled white paint. The doors on the first 
floor are stained mahogany with the ex- 
ception of the sliding glass doors which 
separate the hall from the living- and 
dining-rooms. These doors are a decora- 
tive feature, giving an open spacious 
effect to the house, yet making it possible 
to shut up rooms when desirable. | have 
no special fellowship with portieres, cozy 
corners, or nooks, and | have yet to see 
any “built-in” furniture which accommo- 
dates itself to human contours. With 
comfortable furniture old enough to be 
seductive, | can sit before the fire and rest 
content with “a quiet home, vines of our 
own planting, a few books full of the 
inspiration of genius, a few friends worthy 
of being loved.” 


HELPING THEM TO HELP 
THEMSELVES 
(Continued from page 19) 

She herself had never seen the country, 
nor, so far as could be learned, anything 
which came from there. The taste for 
the work was in her blood. Peasant craft 





TRE ROUSE BEAUTIFUL 





I C A build me a house of Indiana Limestone 

at a price that is not two-thirds of what 
I imagined it would cost. I have found that, although 
hundreds of the great monumental buildings and a 
large proportion of the finest residences of America are 
built of “The Aristocrat of Building Materials,” it is 
because it is so beautiful, so dignified, so homelike and 
restful to the eye. I always supposed it must be very 
costly, yet it doesn’t cost so very much more than 
high grade face brick. 


I WILL therefore, sit down and write to the 

9 office of the producers of Indiana 
Limestone, ask them for their “Sense and Beauty” 
booklet No. 1, so as to learn somewhat of the details, 
and get their advice and a free sample of the stone for 
careful study. After what I have already learned, I 
certainly mean that our new home shall be of Indiana 
Limestone. The very atmosphere of it will have a fine 
influence on the children in their impressionable years. 


The undersigned will gladly serve you. 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 


P. O. Box 208, BEDFORD, INDIANA 


P. S.—And hadn’t you better suggest to the next Board Meeting that Indiana 





Limestone should have careful consideration for the new building? Shall we send 


is so direct an outgrowth of simple nation- ‘ 
you a book and sample for each officer and director? How many? 


al feeling. 

No one, not intimately connected with 
the Society, can realize what it is accom- one 
plishing. Business success and aesthetic 
achievement are both secondary to its 
highest work, the teaching of women and 
children in ways of usefulness and happi- 
ness. “Per pane e piacere” is its motto, 
—For bread and for pleasure. It has 
brought many women relief from the lone- 
liness of an alien land; it has given peace, 
through dignified employment, to many 
Whose minds were distraught by the un- 
accustomed rushand roar of American life; 
it has made easier the transition between 
the ideals of the mother and her American- 
born children. 

















DO YOU READ THE 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY? 


‘“‘With this issue, the ATLANTIC’S 
circulation passes the 65,000 mark. 
We believe that no magazine of like < 

bh agazine of like appeal, 75 cents (stamps accepted) will 
offering neither the allurement of pictures ‘ 

: : aps enable you to make its acquaint- 
nor the bait of sensational fiction, has ever ance through a three months’ 
published continuous editions of this size  gypscription. 
either in England or in America. This mag- 
azine is not edited for numbers, but that 
this number is gratifying we do not deny.” 

—Editorial note from the October ATLANTIC. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Dept H., 3 Park Street, BOSTON 


(Regular rate $4.00 a year, 35¢ a copy) 
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* WHAT TO GIVE * 
for CHRISTMAS 


Vogue suggests that you save yourself agonies of indecision and weeks of 
wearisome search for gifts of distinction by doing your Christmas shopping 
through its two great issues, the 


Gifts and Holiday Numbers of Vogue 
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In them, Vogue shows some 700 unusual gifts selected from the choicest 
offerings of the smart metropolitan shops—gifts for the staid and elderly 
and likewise for the young and frivolous—gifts wise and otherwise— 
gifts ranging in price from $1 to $100—gifts suited to the most luxurious 
and discriminating tastes, often at a very moderate outlay. All are 
definitely priced and actually purchasable—now—through Vogue’s 
Shopping Service—with no extra service charge, delay, or difficulty. 
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Vogue’s great series of Spring Fashion Numbers follows 
immediately after these two Christmas issues —just 
at the time when you will need help in planning your 
spring wardrobe. 


Consider, then, that by the simple act of mailing the 
coupon below, and at your convenience forwarding $2— 
a tiny fraction of your money loss on a single ill-chosen 
purchase—you not only have the benefit of Vogue's 
Christmas Shopping Plan, but also its fashion guidance in 
selecting your wardrobe for the coming winter and spring. 


Here Are Your 12 Numbers 


Christmas Gifts Dec. 1 
Vogue's solution of the Christmas gift problem. A new idea. 


Holiday Number Dec.15 Paris : 
More gifts and practical ideas for Spring Openings Mar. 15 
holiday entertaining. The spring exhibitions of the lead- 
ing couturiers of Paris. 


: VOGUE'S 
=  *SPECIAL OFFER 
HE. Christmas Gifts Num- 


ber of Vogue is now ready. 
If you mail the coupon and 
enclose $2 now, we will start 
your subscription to Vogue with 
the Christmas Gifts Number 
and send you 12 additional 
numbers, making in all 13 issues 
of Vogue. 


MTT 


VTE 


2 (OR) If it is more convenient 


for you to open a charge ac- Lingerie Number Jan. 1 Spring Fashi 
count with us, send us the Fine linen {or personal use and for 5 Ni cain : Apr. 1 
iis houschell. The last word on spring gowns, 


coupon now without money. 
We will start your subscription 
to Vogue with the Christmas 
Gifts Number and send you 11 
a additional numbers, making in 
“all 12 numbers of Vogue. 


blouses and accessories. 


Motor and Southern Jan. 15 
New fashions in motor cars, and 
the new clothes for the southern 
season. 


Smart Fashions for 

Limited Incomes Apr. 15 
First aid to the fashionable woman 
of not unlimited means. 





Forecast of Brides and Summer Homes 


Spring Fashions Feb. 1 May 1 
i Earliest authentic news of spring A. journey “‘thro’ pleasures and 
&, 2. “4 styles fully illustrated. palaces."’ News for the bride. 
47%, [> 4 Spring Millinery Feb. 15 — : May s 
hy Le, &, . Hats, bonnets and toques from the saa Be i ng “sete Sey we 
>,» % % < ie famous milliners. 
%%, ¢ & 2, %. "I *Summer Fashions June 1 
% e, %y My WW ‘ Spring Patterns Mar. 1 (See Special Offer) 
“oe “i ey Q 2o ~ Working models for your spring The final showing of the summer 
4, Sb; % MD & ‘ and summer wardrobe. modes that will be. 
%p % C48, Me 7 
”, © 
ap Vo, 
i. Wika. Ay Don’t Send Money 
& : en ee Ww : , 
Sea, ¢ BOS We, % ».. Don’t bother to enclose a check, or even to write a letter. 
G % i ~ Zh, % 4 , The coupon opposite will do and is easier and quicker. 
o RAN °o ©, “With one stroke of the pen you will solve your entire 
ae .. & % a Yr a ‘clothes problem. By mailing the coupon you are, 
@, 4; “Q% opts <a for the whole six months, assured valuable and 
ey, 4, % OQ, new ideas and insured against costly failures. 
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None of these industries dole out charity 
in any sense. They do not turn out an 
inferior product, depending upon sym- 
pathy to make a market for it. Not pity 
and not patronage, but purchase is what 
they can utilize. The purchase is always 
a wise investment. The opening pre- 
sented to the handicapped in the pursuit 
of a craft is balanced by the opening 
afforded the cultivated and discriminating 
buyer. Heis able to acquire things which 
have upon them the matchless touch of 
skilled hands. It may be that providence 
has chosen these workers to preserve for 
future generations the pride in manual 
skill, the traditions and ideals of hand- 
work, even as the monks of the dark ages 
preserved for us in their quiet cloisters 
the arts and graces of life. 


THE HOME MAKERS 


(Continued from page 23) 
seated on an old sawhorse that the work- 
men hadn’t considered valuable enough to 
take away with them, and | had gathered 
an armful of shavings and bits of scant- 
ling from the pile of leftover odds and 
ends of lumber behind the house. 

We hadn’t any andirons as yet, but 
| placed a couple of bricks in the fire- 
place to take the place of them, and with 
quite a sense of the ceremonial nature of 
the operation, | struck a match and 
lighted our first fire. Up flickered the 
flame; the fireplace got its first baptism 
of smoke; the blaze was reflected in 
Lydia’s glowing face—and my! but she 
looked pretty to me!—and without speak- 
ing we sat looking at our first fire. Of 
course | had to speak after a minute, for 
| don’t belong to the silent kind. 

“A good many cultured people,” I said, 
“deplore the number of factories in the 
country, but when you come right down 
to it, this house is a factory more than 
anything else. Our chimney isa factory 
chimney, our fire is a factory fire. The 
only difference is that we are not making 
steel hoops or war munitions. We are 
making peace munitions, we are man- 
ufacturing hospitality, friendly relations, 
donestic happiness, and the thousand 
other kindred products that make life 
worth while. It is up to us to see to it 
that we manufacture a superior line of 
these domestic goods.” 

As often happens, Lydia had no com- 
ment to make on my philosophical flight. 
She was probably wondering whether she 
would have Dutch curtains in the liv- 
ing-room, and where she would put the 
day-bed and the Turkish chair. 

Suddenly it came over me that our 
house was only one house in millions 
throughout theland. Everywhere smoke 


was rising heavenward from domestic 


hearths. The whole nation—and every 
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nation—consisted of an infinite number 
of‘nuclei, or"-home centers, from each of 
which radiated. the constructive, domes- 
tic virtues that make life a living thing. 

| felt somehow that we had done some- 
thing much bigger than building a house 
at Putnam. We had enrolled ourselves 
in the vast, peaceful army of Home 
Makers. We had identified ourselves 
with a great, vital, quiet movement of the 
human race. I felt these things—and a 
lot of others—so deeply that, somehow 
| didn’t feel like trying to express: them, 
and that was going some for me. | went 
over and sat down on the sawhorse, and 
took Lydia’s hand. 


OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE 
(Continued from page 209) 
livery-buttons and several of them were 
marked with the name of a London firm 
which proved to be still in existence. 
Upon calling at their office | was inter- 
ested to learn that the early methods of 
button-making had never needed to be 
improved upon, and that these buttons 
are still stamped out today from rolled- 
plate in essentially the same way, and 
sometimes from the same dies, as silver 
ones in Queen Anne’s time. | was pleased 
at being presented with several buttons in 
various stages of construction, which illus- 
trate the method employed. The face of 
the button was stamped from the sheet 
of rolled-plate with a steel punch or die, 
and the edges turned over on to a back of 
plain metal to which the shank was hard- 
soldered. As large quantities of these 
buttons were and are still made for liveries 
and uniforms, they are easily obtainable. 

Quite the reverse is true, however, of 
other small pieces such as spoons and 
sugar-tongs which are very rare and diffi- 
cult to find, since not many of them were 
made, nor were they sufficiently durable 
to stand wear and tear. From a silver- 
smith in London who had written an 
instructive little book on old plated-ware, 
we were fortunate in obtaining some of 
the knives and wine-labels in the group 
illustrated, together with some useful in- 
formation which he had gained during a 
long experience, and was very ready to 
impart. The other small articles are the 
reward of long and diligent search. 

Perhaps the simplest of these are the 
wine-labels which were made with chains 
(of some white metal, not silver) to hang 
round the necks of decanters. These were 
stamped from dies in the same manner 
as the button-tops. 

The handles of the steel-bladed knives 
and forks were stamped in halves, soldered 
together and filled with a mixture of tin 
and lead, but in the case of spoons and 
Sugar-tongs the problem of keeping only 
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“Tupelo Floors for AU Indoors:” 


The only way to have Tupelo floors is to make them of Tupelo.— Oh, dear, no— Tupelo 
isn’t a ‘composition,’ it’s the name of a TREE—Tupelo is LUMBER, regular WOOD—only it’s so 
especially fine for FLOORS that everybody is coming to think of Tupelo the minute they think 
of their FLOORS. It wears so. And it’s so smooth. And takes stains so perfectly. They 
can’t switch ME off—I’m simply going to tell those men they MUST put in our new floors of 
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TAKIN VAR 


Tupelo is the neatest, cleanest, prettiest, longest 
wearing flooring in the whole world of wood.”’ 


** Tupelo works easy and wears hard.” It ts 
as smooth as satin. It 1s VERY Economical, 


TUPELO LUMBER 


is so peculiarly valuable for interior flooring, because, although it is a soft wood and therefore easily worked 
and laid, it has what scientists call an “‘involved’’ grain. This is a grain in which the fibres are ‘‘knitted’’ or 
‘‘woven’” together and results in extreme resistance to friction such as a floor has to withstand. —TTUPELO 
FLOORING DOES NOT SPLINTER OR SLIVER. (‘‘There’s something in that.’”) This tough, wear- 
resisting characteristic of TUPELO is so great that this wood is largely used for flooring in warehouses and for 
platforms where heavy trucking is done. There is no harder test for a floor than that. And a floor is a floor, 
wherever it is. And Tupelo’s value in delicate structures is due to the same traits that make it supreme in 
commercial usages. Of course, for exterior use, such as porch floors, where moisture is encountered, Tupelo is 
not to be compared in investment value with Cypress, the ‘‘Wood Eternal,’? but for INTERIOR work Tupelo 





is extremely valuable, satisfactory and mighty economical. 


PLACE NO FLOORING ORDER TILL YOU LEARN ABOUT TUPELO. 


Ask us for Free Finished Samples and Full Information about this valuable, 
dependable and extremely economical wood. Please address nearest office. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 


906 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. or 906 Heard Nat’l Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 











CAN YOU THINK OF A BETTER CHRISTMAS GIFT TO AN 
ART-LOVING FRIEND THAN A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


The Print-Collector’s Quarterly? 
TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 


The only periodical in English devoted exclusively to etchings, 
engravings, and drawings. Each number contains about forty 
full-page illustrations and one hundred pages of text. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park Street Boston, Mass. 
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FANTIN-LATOUR. Portrait of the Artist 






































































BAROMETER 


some “‘setting.”” 


E . yours, we will send you one on receipt of his name and address and $10.00. Be sure and give number 
2252. 










SaM 


7TyCOS CO Gift that recalls the 


Giver every day in the 


AnS&M Jycos House Barometer will be frequently consulted 
by every member of the family. To ‘‘Forecast’’ the weather is not 
only interesting but many times very important. 


Encased in a 5 inch lacquered brass case with enamel metal dial, the S & M Zycos House 
Barometer, No. 2252, isa striking ornament to any room. Patented adjustment eliminates all trouble- 


Self-adjusting for any altitude up to 3500 feet. A dependable Home Weather Bureau. 
Mest Scientific Instrument Dealers, Opticians, etc., sell S& M Zycos House Barometers. If not at 


Our “Barometer Book’ mailed free on request describes other styles. 


Taylor /nstrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of Scientific Instruments of Superiority. 




















If you enjoy the Atlantic 
you will relish the 


ATLANTIC CLASSICS 


Table of Contents 
Robert Haven Schauffler 


Dallas Lore Sharp 
Edward Sanford Martin 
Cornelia A. P. Comer 
Owen Wister 


FippLers ERRANT 
TurtTLe Eacs ror AGassiz 
A FatTHER TO HIS FRESHMAN SON 
INTENSIVE LiviING 
REMINISCENCE WITH PosTscCRIPT 
THe OTHER SIDE Margaret Sherwood 
Margaret P. Montague 
Meredith Nicholson 
Agnes Repplier 
Katharine Baker 


On AvuTHORS 
Tue Provincia, AMERICAN 
Our Lapy Poverty 
ENTERTAINING THE CANDIDATE 
Simeon Strunsky 
Katharine Fullerton Gerould 
Walter Prichard Eaton 
Ralph Bergengren 


Tue STREET 

Fasuions In MEN 

A ConFEssIon IN Prose 
In THE CHAIR 

Tue Passinc or INDoors Zephine Llumphrey 


Tue Conrentep Heart Lucy Elliot Keeler 


Sixteen favorite Atlantic essays, distinguished by kindly satire, 
delightful wit, and keen philosophy. 


$1.25 net, postpaid. 12mo, gilt top. 288 pages. 


ORDER FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR SEND REMITTANCE WITH COUPON 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY, H. B. 12. 
3 ParK STREET, Boston, MAss. 
GENTLEMEN : — Enclosed find $1.25, for which send one Atlantic Classics to 
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the silver in evidence was much more 
difficult. Caddy spoons (used for measur- 
ing tea from the caddy) were usually 
stamped in one piece from two sheets of 
plate placed back to back and soldered 
together. The shell-shaped one with the 
long slender handle, however, has the 
handle stamped in halves and soldered on 
separately but this is a trifle clumsy in so 
small an article. The bowls of the table- 
spoons and tea-spoons were shaped in the 
same way as the caddy-spoons. The 
shanks, like the sugar-tongs, were of 
plated wire flattened into the right shape 
and often chased. A white streak often 
appears down the center when the spoon 
has become worn showing where the edges 
of the flat sheet were joined to form the 
round wire. This streak can be seen on 
most of the spoons and tongs. 

The three sugar-crushers with their 
long twisted handles and flat discs for 
crushing the hard loaf-sugar in the toddy 
are interesting examples of an article 
whose usefulness has disappeared with the 
altered habits of a later generation. They 
are in excellent condition, which is excep- 
tional, for most of the spoons were of a 
flimsy nature, and it is not surprising that 
the makers soon turned their attention 
to the larger pieces where the amount 
of silver saved was sufficient to com- 
pensate for the additional labor and skill 
required in the making. Ladles and fish- 
slices, being on a larger scale than spoons 
and tongs, appear to have competed more 
successfully with the silver ones, for their 
manufacture evidently continued for a 
fairly long period. 

Those illustrated represent both early 
and late methods of dealing with the 
problem of concealing the copper on the 
cut edges. At first these edges were 
simply tinned, but as larger pieces were 
attempted, better ways had to be devised. 
In 1785 a method was invented by which 
the edges were protected by a hollow 
drawn wire of silver which was soldered 
on. The two plain soup ladles with ivory 
handles show this wire edge, which has 
recently come to be regarded as such an 
infallible sign of genuineness that it is 
now added to many of the “fakes.” A 
later and better method of finishing the 
edges is seen in the two plainer fish-slices. 
In this case a solid silver wire was hard- 
soldered all round the cut edge, and the 
whole slightly bevelled off with the 
hammer so that no joining was visible. 
It is only when the blade is slightly 
tarnished that this strip can be perceived 
by the difference in color. The ends of 
the asparagus tongs, which are made in 
the same manner as the sugar-tongs, are 
finished in this manner. 

The toddy ladle with fluted bowl was 
(Continued on page 58) 























A little shelf above the radiator is ornamental 
and useful. A shelf directly on top of the radiator 
is also feasible. 


SHELVES are literally “as old as the 

hills,” for do we not find natural 
ones cut into the rocks? When man 
began to build a home for himself, he 
built shelves before he made tables. 
The very word shelf comes from the 
Anglo-Saxon scylfe, showing that they 
were in use in those early times, for 
without the object the Saxons would not 
have coined the word. 

Shelves fulfill the twofold require- 
ment laid down by William Morris: they 
are for use and for beauty. Put up a 
shelf and see how very soon things are 
naturally placed upon it, and one cannot 
doubt its utility. In outline and because 
of what it holds, it can add to the beauty 
of a room. 

Would you accentuate the shelf idea 
in your home? First consider the living- 
room. We should not, many of us could 
not. live without books which at once 
suggest shelves. Built-in bookshelves are 
always satisfactory, and in this room 
may be especially so, filling in the corners 
and the spaces at the sides of the fire- 
place. In one of the corner shelves 
gather all your poets and you, as well as 
Westminster Abbey, may have a poets’ 
corner. The real, living poets will be 
yours. If your window ledges in this 
room are narrow, a carpenter, or you 
yourself, can, at small expense, put a 
narrow shelf held up with small iron 
brackets, which are hardly noticeable 
after they and the shelf are painted to 
match the wood-work of the room. 
Then you will have a place for a plant 
or two, or a vase of flowers, or a bowl of 
Chinese lilies, which will be attractive from 
the inside and the outside of the house. 

Have you a room in your home which 
has bad dimensions? Shelves can do 
much to overcome the appearance of 
these proportions. If the room is long 


and narrow put shelves which are not 
very wide along the narrow ends of the 
room, the distance from the ceiling to 
be determined by the height of the room. 
lf the room is high, the shelf may be 
placed one-third down from the ceiling. 
Any room that is too high may be made 


ON THE 
SUBJECT OF SHELVES 


By MARION PITCHER 





A few book-shelves beside the bed with the bed 
table and its lamp below them, is an ideal arrange- 
ment for the person who loves bed books 


to appear lower by running a shelf 
around it. 

Every kitchen has shelves; but has 
yours enough, and are they attractiver 
I know of one kitchen shelf where a row 
of teapots, blue or brown, looks pretty 
against the yellow wall. Underneath 
this same shelf are screwed brass hooks 
on which hang a pair of shears, a pin- 
cushion, a little basket which holds 
twine, a whisk broom, and even a button- 
hook, which hasn’t always been found 
out of place. Kitchen windows demand 
shelves—good broad ones, too. They 
furnish excellent spots for sunning and 
airing your coffeepot and milk utensils; 
for ripening the green tomatoes; for 
drying the vegetable brush after you 
have scrubbed the potatoes, and for 
various other things every good house- 
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A shelf in the kitchen may be made as good to 
look at as it is handy to use. 
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Shelves should never be overcrowded with or- 
naments. This mantel and bookcase are restfully 
treated. 


wife uses. A small shelf in a convenient 
place is very necessary for your cook- 
books; it must have uprights at both 
ends to hold the books erect. A shelf 
back of the range is fine for keeping the 
salt dry, the crackers and ready-to-serve 
cereals crisp. Wherever you keep your 
brooms and dry mops, have a carpenter 
put two narrow shelves, one about six 
inches from the floor, the other two feet 
above it. Ask him to bore holes suitable 
distances apart, one in each shelf exactly 
above the other, large enough to allow 
the handles of your cleaning instruments 
to passthrough. Then stand the brooms, 
mops, etc., in this rack, and be thankful 
that they cannot slip down. 

In your upstairs sitting-room, sewing- 
room, bedroom, or wherever you sit to 
sew, be sure to have a shelf at the window 
for your work-basket, darning-bag, and 
magazine. With your low chair close at 
hand, it will be a pleasant place to drop 
into when you come upstairs. 

There are a few books which we should 
like to keep in our bedrooms, close by our 
bedside if there were only a place. A 
small shelf or two, if the number of books 
warrant it, may be put one above the 
other and held together by uprights. 
Then your favorite authors will be at hand 
early in the morning or late at night; 
you have but to reach out for them. 

All bathrooms have shelves as a matter 
of course; but be sure yours has one at 
the window, which we hope is a sunny 
one: What a convenient exposure for 
drying the hair-brushes after their baths, 
and to keep the sponges and _ tooth- 
brushes clean and sweet. 

We must not forget the children when 
we are making our homes convenient 
and pretty with shelves. Children love 
to put their possessions on shelves, and 
especially like to draw a curtain when all 
is in order, or disorder. They will do 
much to keep their nursery orderly if 
they can have shelves: the iron-toy 
shelf; the block-shelf; the doll-shelf; the 
tool-shelf will help them in many ways. 

As a parting word—Don’t overcrowd 
your shelves; they will still be useful, but 
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a shelf crowded with ornaments loses its 
beauty however beautiful in itself each 
ornament may be. A sheif with one, two, 





A window-sill widened by means of a shelf makes 
a fine spot for growing plants or, in winter, may 
be a book-shelf for contemporary reading. 


or three articles on it correctly placed to 
afford a well-balanced picture, is a thing 
of beauty and a joy as long as it lasts. 

SOME GOOD CHRISTMAS PLANTS 

T is not necessary to own a greenhouse 

in order to have home-grown oranges 
and lemons in fruit at Christmas time. 
Children are always planting orange seeds, 
but they soon forget about them, and | 
doubt if any amateur in the North has 
ever raised satisfactory oranges or lemons 
from seed. The best way to do is to buy 
young plants from a florist. There are 
two reasons for this. The plants have 
been budded with a named variety, and, 
therefore, the fruits should come into 
bearing earlier, and should be larger and 
better flavored than anything we could 
expect from seed. Second, the stock, 
into which the bud is inserted, is a dwarf 
one (usually the Otaheite orange), and 
will, therefore, make a more compact and 
shapely house-plant. 

A friend bought very small orange and 
lemon plants a little less than three years 
ago, and had both in first fruit for the 
Christmas holidays last year. If well 
managed, they can be had in fruit inside 
of eighteen months. The potting soil in 
this instance was composed of black loam 
taken from the woods near the house, 
coarse sand, and well-rotted cow manure, 
using equal quantities of each. The 
plants require a great deal of moisture 
while they are bearing either blossoms or 
fruit, but they must have free drainage, 
so that no water stagnates about the roots. 
| always use rain water. About once in 
two months, during the growing season, the 
plants are given a dose of liquid manure, 
care being taken to water freely a short 
time before, so that there will be no chance 
of burning off the feeding rootlets. 

After maturing fruit, the little trees 
seem to demand a rest; water is withheld 
to a great extent. F. H. Sweet. 
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\ X 7 HEN Santa gives a car for Christmas, 

he usually must provide a garage 
soon after. Stanley Garage Hardware 
insures doors that work easily and close 
snugly,as weather-tight as the front door of 
your home. 

The Stanley Garage Door Holder 

pictured above, holds your doors safely open 
for the entrance or departure of your car, 

Write today for the Garage booklet k. 

It contains interesting dplewcetion of 

value to garage owners and builders. 
The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. , 


New York Chicago 





















We Offer HISTORIC STYLES IN 
FURNITURE and THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL (for two years) for 


$5.00 


Historic Styles in Furniture, by Virginia 
Robie, recently published by Houghton 
Mifflin Co., in a new and sumptuous edition, 
contains 196 pages of text, 30 full page and 
84 other illustrations. In the words of the 
publisher, the book furnishes ‘‘a bird’s-eye 
view of the development of styles in furniture 
through ten centuries and giving the back- 
grounds and settings an equal importance 
with the furniture itself.”’ 

“It was in Chicago many yearsgo that Miss Vir- 
ginia Robie established herself as an authority on 
historic furniture ayd antiques. Both by the shop 
she kept here and by her contributions to THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL she became known 
throughout the country as an expert in the values 
and genuineness of those things which home- 
makers prize.’’—The Chicago Tribune. 


The price of Historic Styles in Furniture is 
$3.00 
The price of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
(two years) is $4.00 
We offer the two in combination 


- for $5.00 


Write your name and address on the margin of this 
announcement, cut it out and mail it to us, we will 
either send you the book and magazine or further infor- 
mation about the offer, as you may direct. 


Do it Today—The Impulse is a Good One 





(This offer is good to either new or renewing subscribers.) 


Address: Circulation Dept. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - - BOSTON 
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OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE 
(Continued front page 56) 


found in a tiny shop in Rouen, and was 
the first piece of French Sheffield Plate 
acquired. Compared with the English ones 
it is light and flimsy as is often the case with 
pieces made in France after the invention 
had proved successful in England. 


STENCILLED FURNITURE 
(Continued frow page 35) 


cottage, smaller than mine, and older, fcr 
it dates back to 1768. Even the green-lat- 
ticed sheds built long out at the side 
looked as if, friendly, they had caught 
hold of hands with the house, and were 
running down the little slope to meet me. 
It was cool, so cool, inside, so pleasant to 
sit therewith Mr. Ingalls—he is the “ rosy- 
apple” type of old man—and discuss sten- 
cils while the day blazed outside. When 
he was a lad he had learned the trade from 
his father who was a coach-painter, and 
at that time they worked entirely with 
stencils; he remembered the piles that 
used to lie in his father’s shop. Little 
by little they were broken and destroyed, 
and at last the old order changed for 
something different and not so intrinsic- 
ally good. Nobody works with stencils 
now; the color has remained but the 
“feeling,” the “soul,” has vanished. 
Still, | think it is a craft that could as 
perfectly well be revived as the weaving 
of blankets and coverlets and rugs. 

Perhaps, all this time, you are thinking, 
“ But, nevertheless, it is just peasant fur- 
niture, the product of homely workman- 
ship.” And soit is, and it would be more 
wonderful, undoubtedly, to own a splen- 
did, authentic bit of vernis-Martin, or 
such a red-lacquer cabinet as Anne Doug- 
las Sedgwick describes in her delicate, 
revealing “White Pagoda.” And yet | 
am thinking that so many of you must 
be like me, living in “middling” houses. 
on “middling” incomes, and wanting 
things pretty—and real! Fancy how 
charming you could make a cold, north- 
exposed breakfast-room with the yellow 
glitter of brass, warm brownish walls and 
goldy-brown stencilled furniture weaving 
the colors together into a unit of com- 
fort. Or think of the appropriate pretti- 
ness of sprigged china and pink lustre 
onan old tea-tray, its tones as exquisitely 
mellowed as theirs. Remember, too, that 
“the love of the genuine is a very healthy 
human instinct.” | know nothing that 
has more of this quality than the simple, 
honest. unpretending stencilled furniture 
of the early nineteenth century. 
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Decorative Metal 
Grilles for Radiator Enclosures 


Decorative Metal must not be confused with the ordinary Ornamental Iron. 
Our seventy years’ experience in manufacturing flat perforated castings has 
enabled us to one unusuall) high grade grilles and register faces i in cast iron, 
cast bronze and brass. These can be plated or have an enameled paint 

baked on to match any finish. We also design and model them to meet 
any period of decoration. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MEG Co. 


Catalogue of Special Designs on Request YO R K 
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The Details of Your House 


should confirm your guests’ pleas- 
ure in its general plan and style. 
The stairway and the ball furni- 
ture are two of the many such 
details of house planning and in- 
terior decoration. 


Before Building, Study 


The HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


After your house is built let The HOUSE BEAUTIFUL guide 
you in the choice of furniture, rugs, and draperies, in the purchas- 
ing of household utilities, in the making of those important decisions 
upon which will depend the presence or lack of charm, distinction, 
and livableness in your home. A subscription to The HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL is an insurance against carelessness, against lack 
of that knowledge, upon which good taste is based, and against re- 
moteness from the urban centers of artistic progress, any one of 
which conditions may mean the failure of the $5,000 or $50,000 in- 
vestment in your home. ONE DOLLAR is a very small premium 
to pay for such insurance. That it is insurance you will gladly 
admit after you have taken advantage of our 


SPECIAL OFFER 
SEVEN MONTHS for ONE DOLLAR 


(Single Copies — 25 cents) 





Reduced Illustration from 
The HCUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Read the announcement on page 6, and use the coupon to send us a dollar bill. 
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DO YOU EMBROIDER? 


F you like Embroidery, Crocheting, 
Tatting, Knitting, Weaving, Bas- 
ketry, 
Fancy Work, subscribe for 


™ MODERN PRISCILLA 


The Modern Priscilla is a profusely illustrated 
monthly magazine, brimful of lovely designs and 
interesting new ideas for needleworkers. It gives 
you the newest and prettiest designs for Embroid- 
ery (every variety), Crochet (all kinds), Tatting, 
Knitting, Basketry, Bead Work, China Painting. 
It is an ever growing encyclopedia of feminine 
handicrafts. It teaches you to make dainty, use- 
ful, wearable articles for yourself, your children, 
your home and your friends. Besides publish- 
ing more and prettier fancy-work designs than 
any other magazine, Modern Priscilla has the 
most useful housekeeping section you can find 
anywhere ; several pages picturing latest Styles, 
and always at least one bit of interesting Fiction 
that you will be perfectly willing to let your 
daughter read. 


$1.00 per year. 


The most economical way to subscribe is for 


TWO YEARS—send only $1.50. 


Address your order to 


The Priscilla 
Publishing Co. 


Dept. C 
85 Broad Street 
Boston - Mass. 









Canada 
and Abroad 


Extra postage makes 


Modern Pri 
ada, and #2 
Countrie J 
saved on aC anadis nag preign 
two-year subscription is how- 
ever, exact)ythe same asinthe 
U nited States 






Stenciling or any other kind of 
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THE TOP OF THE SIDEBOARD 
(Continued from page 25) 

or knife boxes. The same feature was 
also continued in many of the Empire side- 
boards. In either case, the character of 
the garniture to be used was clearly out- 
lined by the cabinet maker at the outset 
as a foregone conclusion. 

For the central feature it is never hard 
to find something suitable in the shape 
of a samovar, a punch bowl, a fruit stand 
or basket, a large old decorated tea caddy 
made of inlaid wood in the same style as 
many of the sideboards and knife boxes of 
the late eighteenth century, a liqueur cab- 
binet or a handsomely decorated tray, 
lacquered or enamelled in the manner 
popular a hundred yearsago. If a punch 
bowl is used, its effect will be much en- 
hanced by mounting it on a low teak- 
wood stand. If knife boxes, candlesticks 
or candelabra are not used as end pieces, 
one can always put to good service for that 
purpose a pair of old pierced Canton or 
gilt china fruit dishes or something of 
similar character. The possibilities, in 
fact, are too many to enumerate but if one 
keeps in mind as guides the principles pre- 
viously noted, it will be hard to go wrong. 

It is not enough to consider only what 
goes on top of the sideboard. If the back- 
ground against which the objects are seen 
is not carefully planned the result will 
more likely than not be disappointing. 
Tapestry, either old or one of the many 
good modern reproductions, will ordinarily 
be found a suitable thing to hang on the 
wall above a Jacobean sideboard. Above 
one of the Queen Anne-Early Georgian 
console or side tables a mirror, a large 
painting or, sometimes, a tapestry makes 
a fitting decoration. Some of the Adam, 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton sideboards 
have metal galleries or rods at the back 
from which short curtains may be hung. 
Whether there be galleries or not, with 
such sideboards the wall above may be 
safely adorned with a mirror, a portrait 
or a quiet-toned, simply framed still life 
or decorative canvas, of sufficient size, 
such as the old Dutch painters loved to 
create. And so one might go on almost 
indefinitely adding to the tale of possibili- 
ties. Enough, however, has been said to 
direct attention to the desired channel. 


A VILLAGE CHRISTMAS 
(Continued from page 40) 


custom had honored for the feast. We 
took special pride, however, in introdu- 
cing “ babie cakes” and “ shred pies,” such 


as were mentioned in old books which we 


had been reading, and which had been 
known way back of the time of Ben Jon- 
son, who refers to them as a natural and 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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HODGSON Portable HOUSES 
. The unprecedented popularity of these houses dur- 
ing the past season has pushed our factory facilities 
to the limit. Unfortunately our deliveries have been 
a month or two behind. To avoid disappointment, 
send for catalog now and order early the cottage you 
need on your grounds next summer or the bungalow 
you want at the shore. 
E. F. HODGSON CO., Room 204, 116 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

6 East 39th Street, New York City 














Every Home Builder 


KV; should have book Modern Dwellings. 

| Price $1.00, or with a number of 
blue prints, Price $1.50. Both show a 
number of plans and exterior views of 
Colonial, English, Bungalow and 
other types. 





~ BARBER 











| & RYNO, Architects 
Knoxville Tennessee 
F you intenc 
Dictuiiaana 
wish your 


expressive of 
your own indi- 
viduality and 
different from 
the common- 
place, you will 
f beinterestedin 
my proposition 
in regard to 
special sketch- 
es and in the 
two publications described here. ‘‘Colonial Houses’’ containing floor plans, 
perspectives, descriptions and estimates, in that ever-pleasing style. Price by 
express prepaid, $2. “STUCCO HOUSES" containing perspectives and 1-8/" 
scale floor plans, showing designs suitable for this imperishable construc- 
tion. Price by express prepaid, $5. In ordering give brief description of your 





requirements and they will have earnest consideration. Plans furnished 

for the alteration of old builcings to the Colonial and Stucco Styles. 

Address E. S. CHILD, Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 
Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty. 





* PRACTICAL AMERICAN HOMES ” 

Enclose your card with a dollar bill and you 4 
will receive, postpaid, my new 9 x 11 1-2 book é 
showing half-tone cuts of carefully planned <7 
practical homes, ranging in price from $3000 @° 
to $10,000 which have been built for satisfied 
clients. I have had 25 years’ experience and 
I can help you solve your building problems. 

CHAS. B. WATERHOUSE, Architect 
National Bank Bldg. Passaic, N. J. 


STILLWELL CALIFORNIA 
“timaes BUNGALOWS 


Our Books give photos—plans—costs 

**REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES"’ 

‘60 Ideal Plans ,$2000 to 86000— Price 50c. 
“* WEST COAST BUNGALOWS”’ 

51 Plans, $1000 to $2000—Price 50c. 
** LITTLE BUNGALOWS "* 

31 Plans, $300 to $1700—Price 50c. 

SPECIAL OFFER 
All 3 Books for 61 — Postpaid 
BE. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 479 Henne Building, LOS ANGELES. 
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builders, th d 

#4 j authority on planning, 

wee “— building and decorating 
oe ™ | Artistic Homes. 











































» | Eaeh number contains 
7 to 10 PLans by leading 
j) architects. Subscription 
. Newsstands, 20c copy. 
elve big house buildin 
5 umbers and your choice o: 
KEITH’S BOOKS for the HOME BUILDER 
140 Bungalows and Cottages 175 Plans costing below 10 
ys . 
E- 






140 Plans of Cottages 1 s over 

i. ooteebelee a a 
Any one of these $1.00 Plan Books with a year’s Saleertotion,. $2.00 
KEITH’S, 913 McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








F you are planning to remodel or repair your 
house, we suggest that you first take advan- 
tage of the expert advice which we offer you 
through our READER’S SERVICE—advice 
suited to your individual needs and problems. 
Let us help to solve your architectural perplex- 
ities—our service is free to our subscribers, 


READER’S SERVICE 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, BOSTON 


| 
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necessary part of a Christmas celebra- 
tion. 

“Babie cakes” we found were usually 
round buns with a little bun on top, sug- 
gesting the Mother and Child. “Shred 
pies”’ were mince pies baked in long tins 
—the shape of which was supposed to 
suggesta manger. As these were brought 
in, our little maid again added interest to 
the occasion by reciting the old stanza, 

“Without the door let sorrow lie 
And if for cold it hap to die 
We'll bury it in a Christmas-pie 
And ever more be merry.” 

After dinner—and a proper Christmas 
dinner lasts a long while!—there was still 
time for many of us to ride to town and 
visit the settlement where the boys and 
girls were enjoying revels which our boys 
and girls had helped to make possible. 

When we rode back home the stars were 


‘already beginning to shine overhead, but 


brightest of all shone our own Christmas 
star way up on our church spire, which 
we could see almost all the way. 

The lights were not turned off from 
either the star or the village tree from the 
time they were lighted on Christmas Eve 
until the day after New Years. It was 
beautiful to think of them as shining all 
through the night, and even in the day 
time the tree was a lovely cone of bright 
color and the star shone with a softened 
brightness. 

In our homes New Year’s Day didn’t 
quite put an end to our holiday observ- 
ances, because we kept our wreaths and 
greens until Twelfth Night or “Little 
Christmas,” then burned them on our 
hearths with much gaiety, letting our last 
year’s sins and sorrows go up the chim- 
ney with the bright sparks, according to 
the old belief. 

At our house, while we were watch- 
ing our splendid fire, there suddenly stole 
into our midst a quaint little old lady, 
who with a smile and a courtesy, but with 
never a word, offered us a tray of Twelfth 
Night cakes. This, so somebody said 
who knew, was Befana, who, the Italian 
peasants tell us, brings cakes and gifts to 
all good children on Twelfth Night the 
world over. 

She had never come to us before and 
she whisked away again so quickly that 
we didn’t know she had gone until the 
door was shut and not a trace of her could 
be found! 

But her cakes were excellent, and in one 
of them somebody discovered a ring,— 
somebody who would be sure to be mar- 
ried before the year was over, of course! 
It made us all very merry and was a de- 
lightful ending to our Christmas gaieties. 


“Such a long, nice Christmas!” the 
children said, and the grownups agreed 


that a longer or nicer Christmas had 
never been known. 
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WE WANT TO GIVE YOU— 


$29.00 $20.00 $15.00 


—for the three best letters sent in to us before 
January 15, 1917, telling of the help and value you 
have gained fromthe reading of The House Beautiful. 


If you wanted advice and asked for it and got it—and it worked— 
wouldn’t you feel like passing that advice on to someone else P 











If you got your advice for nothing, and yet got paid for passing it 
on—how would you feel? You'd feel like passing it on. You'd feel 
as though you owed a duty to yourself as well as to the other fellow. 


The HOUSE BEAUTIFUL will give $25 for the best letter of not 
more than 1000 words descriptive of how the magazine has helped you; 
how it has helped you in the building of your house, the furnishing of 
a room, the planning of a garden, the solution of any one of the scores 
of little problems that mean so much in the making of a home. 


No matter whether you got this help from some article in the magazine, or from 
our Readers’ Service, write and tell us about it. 


First Prize $25.00 - Second Prize $20.00 - Third Prize $15.00 


The Editorial Department of The HOUSE BEAUTIFUL will purchase at regular | 
editorial rates such other letters as it is possible to publish. 
Photographs illustrating the points covered in these letters will add, of course, to their 


interest and value, and will be considered in awarding the prizes, though not required. 


CONTEST CLOSES JANUARY 15, 1917 
THE AWARDS WILL BE MADE FEBRUARY 1, 1917 


Address all communications to he Prize Letter Editor, HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
Publishing Company, Inc., 3 Park Street, BOSTON. 
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1847 ROGERS BROS. 
SilverPlate that Wears’ 


Sold by leading dealers. Ask for catalogue ZA” 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 
Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
HAMILTON, CANADA 





